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After the Hors-d’oeuvres... at the PARK LANE HOTEL 


Dorothy 
Hyson 


prefers Martini plain 


Miss Dorothy Hyson is another convert ) 
to the meal-time fashion of having a 

glass of plain Dry Martini Vermouth 

after the Hors-d’oeuvres. Miss Hyson 

agrees that this delightful drink not 

only cleans the palate, thus adding to 

the enjoyment of the meal, but also 

stimulates the digestion with conse- 

quent benefits to health. 


Martini Vermouth in a glass by itself! Sip it slowly... 
let your palate praise its inimitable bouquet and flavour. 
Martini Vermouth is a fine matured wine . . . a wine 
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COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 


BRITISH FORCES IN THE MIDDLE EAST: GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL (CENTRE 
WITH MR. ANTHONY EDEN, INSPECTING INDIAN TROOPS IN THE EGYPTIAN DESERT. 
the declaration of war by 








With 


Italy attention was concentrated upon 
commanders in the Middle East 


the Allied time of the signing of the Anglo-French Mutual Assistance Treaty with Turkey in 
General Mittelhauser and General Sir Archibald P October of last year, General Wavell and General Weygand flew to Angora for 
Wavell General Wavell has been General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the talks with the Turkish General Staff General Wavell 
British troops in the Middle East since July 1939. He has had great experience 
{ this theatre of war, being Brigadier-General, General Staff 
Palestine in 1918 
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id is a common experience of those who use the 
name of England in public speaking or writing 
to be kindly called over the coals by Scottish, Welsh 
or Irish readers or listeners. I had such an experience 
the other day at the hands of a reader of this page 
an anonymous lady, or so I suspect; as often as not 
it is a lady—who.seemed in her very proper patriotism 
for her own native land to suppose that by my use 
of the word England I had 
somehow insulted her nation. 
She went further and said, 
or rather wrote, that this 
flaunting of the word England 
by Englishmen was the 
supreme example of their 
brutal and pig-headed dis- 
regard for the rights of small 
nations and the feelings of 
other people. 


Let me, should this page 
again reach my stern critic’s 
eye, at once disclaim any 
intention of slighting the 
Scots, Welsh or Irish. I have 
a good deal of Welsh and 
Irish blood in my veins and 
am exceedingly proud of the 
fact, and though, so far as 
I am aware, | have no Scots 
blood at all, I have more 
admiration for that intrepid 
race of sweet, brave fighters 
than for any people in the 
world, my own countrymen 
not excepted. But my 
admiration for the Scots and 
my kinship with the Gaels 
of Wales and green Ireland 
do not deprive me of my 
love of England. And I claim 
unregenerately that England 
is a separate entity whose 
existence is not only a great 
human fact but among 
the very greatest of human 


DUNKIRK-—-A NEW NAME 


blessings. Nor has it ever been more so than at the 


present time. Now that England is threatened with 
obliteration by ruthless enemies, mankind can measure 
what would be its fate if there were no England 
in the world and no race of Englishmen. 


1 would go a good deal further in my brutal and 
pigheaded pride. IL would say that the real crime of 
Englishmen in the modern world is not that they have 
been too conscious of their Englishry but that they have 
not been conscious of it enough. Under the influence 
of intellectuals of alien sympathies they have for too 
long affected indifference to the ancient standards 
and ideals of England, have thought of its proud 
history too seldom and stressed its own generous and 
distinctive philosophy too little. For England at her 
best is about as good as anything man in his social 
capacity has yet achieved. The patron saint of 
England is St. George, and it was the historic function 
of St. George to succour the distressed and ever to 
bear the brunt of the battle against the oppressor. 
The three cardinal virtues honoured by Englishmen 
above all others are kindliness, truth and_ faith. 
Perhaps in recent years England's sons have not 
valued faith—the faith that is valiant unto death 
sufficiently highly ; progressive persons have suggested 
to them that it was a _ needless, irrational and 
antiquated virtue. But just now we have discovered 
in our necessity that it counts for a good deal. Indeed, 
for the time being almost for everything. On the 
desperate sands of Dunkirk, for instance at 
the very spot where, three centuries ago, English 
Royalist exiles thrilled with pride to see the courage 
of English Roundhead soldiers in action against the 
Spaniards——-though the Spaniards were the Royalists’ 
allies—-the bulldog quality of England very possibly 
decided the fate of the world. An Englishman, it ts 
said, never knows when he is beaten he Spaniards 
who closed in on the doomed “ Revenge "’ found that 
out long ago. Now it is Hitler's turn. He stands, in 
fact, in the place of the dragon 


IMMORTALISED IN THE CROWDED RECORD OF ANGLO-FRENCH 
A BLAZING LORRY IN A 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


But, say the Scots, what part have we in all this ? 
To which I would reply, what part has an Englishman 
in a Burns Night, in the memory of Bannockburn, in 
that stern, lovely Memorial to the Scots dead of 
1914-18 in the Castle of Edinburgh ? No one suggests 
that when Scotland keeps her own peculiar festivals 
and honours her own brave sons she is_ insulting 
England. Nor would any Englishman with an ounce 





STREET STREWN WITH THE DEBRIS OF WAR, SEEN AFTER 


AIR ATTACK MADE WHILE EVACUATION OF THE ALLIED FORCES WAS 





THE COMMANDER OF THE FRENCH NAVAL FORCES AT 
DUNKIRK TALKING TO THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR To 


BELGIUM DURING THE EVACUATION °: ADMIRAL JEAN 
ABRIAI WITH M PIERRE BARGETON AT BASTION 32, 
WHICH WAS THE CENTRE OF THE ALLIED RESISTANCE. 
The great feat of bringing away from Flanders 335,000 men of the 
Allied Armies of the north in the very teeth of the massive German 
attack was rendered possible only by the perfect collaboration of the 
French and British Commands, including General Blanchard, Com- 
mander of the Armies of the North-East, Admiral Abrial, General 
Lord Gort, V.C., Cormmander-in-Chief of the B.E.F., and Vice-Admiral 
B. H. Ramsay. Admiral Abrial, who was received by the King in 
London on June 5, gave a personal account of the evacuation to 
President Lebrun on his return to Paris. (Photographs by Wide World.) 


MILITARY COLLABORATION : 
AN INTENSIVE GERMAN 
PROCEEDING. 


of gratitude in his veins grudge her doing so. Indeed, 
many of the cherished national songs of Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland are concerned with the defeat 
and humiliation of England. No Englishman can 
object to that. But if he does not mind his co- 
patriots of brotherly race rejoicing in their own 
proud name and tradition, he can surely be forgiven 
for taking a little pride in his own. 


Numbers should count for 
something, too. People some- 
times talk as though the 
contribution in quantity—l 
know it is the same in quality 
—of the Scots, Irish and 
Welsh in our common history 
and effort was numerically 
equal to that of England, 
which, viewed from this light, 
is only one-quarter of the 
whole. But this is less than 
just to the English. The 
population of England to-day 
is nearly eight times as big 
as that of Scotland. It is 
nearly twenty times as great 
as that of Wales. Of the 
peace-time British Army 
more than three-quarters is 
English ; of the Navy nearly 
ninety percent. That thirty- 
nine million people should 
deliberately forgo the con- 
templation and mention of 
their own name and annals 
in order not to give offence 
to the peoples of the gallant 
little nations who have long 
shared their destiny seems 
to me as unjust as it is un- 
necessary. On any democratic 
showing the English have 
every right to insist on their 
Englishry, just as the Scots, 
the Welsh and Irish have 
every right to insist—as they 
so often very vigorously do—on their own nationhood. 
It is part of their birthright to do so, and they cannot 
be deprived of it without spiritual loss. It is surely 
not desirable that only Scotsmen and Welshmen and 
Irishmen should feel pride in their lineage and history. 
We do wrong to disenfranchise a great people. 


But this dispute is as profitless as it is unnecessary. 
The English are not like the Prussians ; they can be 
trusted to take a just pride in their own racial 
achievements and virtues without denying those of 
all others. They have had their generations of 
aggression or at least of aggressiveness; they have 
made mistakes and committed trespasses. No nation 
with the power to do so has ever been wholly blameless 
in this respect. But if any large nation to-day has 
learnt the lesson of forbearance, toleration and of 
doing to others as they would be done by, it is the 
English. One would have to go back a long way in 
history to find an instance of England's making war 
as an instrument of policy; even further than the 
memory of Dr. Goebbels. It is true, of course, that 
England—or rather Britain, for the numerically lesser 
partners are comprised here in the greater—has at 
times in the past reaped rich harvests of conquest 
from her wars. But if Dr. Goebbels is honest with 
himself he will find that this was not because England 
plotted these conquests in advance but merely because 
she happened to emerge from her wars victorious. 
She never went into a major war with anything but 
extreme reluctance and she never in recent times 
emerged from any war, however victorious, without 
her people resolving that they would never take part 
in another or have anything further to do with a 
pursuit so bloodstained and destructive. It is just 
this quality—and without it we should scarcely be 
in our present plight over armaments—-that, despite 
all its occasional inconvenience, makes me _ so 
unregenerately proud of my country and countrymen 

I hope my “sweet enemy” of Scotland will 
forgive me for this outburst 
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GERMANY TELLS US OF HER WAR METHODS: 


THE “PATTERN” OF A COMBINED ATTACK ON AN AERODROME BY PARACHUTISTS AND AIR-BORNE 
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Ser y photograph is of 

intense interest as it 
illustrates the ‘ideal ”’ 
Mmanceuvre aimed at by 
German air-borne units in 
attacking aerodromes, and 
gives a complete conspectus 
of the various elements of 
an air attack. It appeared 
in the “ Berliner Illustrirte 
Zeitung.” The German 
description runs: ‘* The order 
was given: ‘The Katwijk 
Aerodrome is to be occupied 
and be secured and prepared 
for the landing of air-borne 
troops.’ Air Force storm- 
troopers plunged from their 
aeroplanes. They landed in 
rapid succession in two 
localities exactly indicated 
in advance, near the flying 
ground. From these points 
they advanced and over- 
came the aerodrome guard 
and made all safe for the 
landing of their comrades 
of the air-borne_ troops. 
’Plane after ‘plane landed. 
Other machines were still 
on their way. Our picture 
was taken at this moment. 
It shows in particular (1) the 
parachutes of the men who 
have landed, lying in two 
groups at the spots where 
they reached the ground; 
(2) German machines, which 
have come down in great 
numbers on the flying field, 
and also close to a group of 
houses; (3) Three Junkers 
arriving with troops, at a 
low altitude. Their shadows 
may be seen beneath them ; 
(4) Smoke from hangars 
struck by bombs and still 
burning.”’ Katwijk, it 
should be noted, is near 

Leyden. 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN 
OVER THE DUTCH AERODROME 
AT KATWI}JK, SHOWS PARA- 
CHUTES ABANDONED BY THE 
PARACHUTE TROOPS, WHO 
LANDED IN TWO PLACES NEAR 
THE AERODROME, AND THEN 
PROCEEDED TO SEIZE IT; AND 
SOME FIFTY GERMAN TRANS- 
PORT "PLANES WHICH CAME 
DOWN WHEN THE WAY HAD 
BEEN THUS OPENED FOR THEM 
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GERMANY TELLS US OF HER WAR METHODS: THE OCCUPATION | OF 








| PARACHUTISTS LANDED IN NEIGHBOURING FIELDS AND GARDENS IN ORDER TO ATTACK THE WAALHAVEN AIRPORT AT 


ROTTERDAM. THIS AIR PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN FROM A GERMAN PAPER, SHOWS THEIR ABANDONED PARACHUTES LYING 
ON THE GROUND ON THE RIGHT, WHILE GERMAN TRANSPORT ‘PLANES ALIGHT ON THE FLYING-FIELD. (INSET LEFT) 
EMPTY CONTAINERS, USED TO LAND ARMS AND SUPPLIES FOR PARACHUTISTS, STACKED BESIDE A ROAD FOR REMOVAL. 


The photographs on this and the opposite page were taken by the Germans during the operations round 
Waalhaven aerodrome, the airport of Rotterdam, the scene of some of the hottest fighting in the 
invasion of Holland. They are taken from the German semi-official air periodical, ‘‘ Der Adler."’ The 
description of the first runs: ‘“‘An air photograph of the hotly contested Waalhaven aerodrome at 
Rotterdam, which was occupied by German parachute troops. The photograph shows: (1) Parachutes 
left on the ground by the men after landing; (2) German troop-carrying machines on the ground; 
(3) Dutch ‘ Fokker’ aeroplanes half-obscured by smoke; (4) Bomb craters; (5) Airport buildings on fire.’’ 
The illustration on the opposite page shows only a corner of the airport. The hangars have now com- 
pletely burned themselves out. The description runs: ‘“‘(1) German ‘ Ju-52’ transport machines ; 
(2) * Fokker’ machines (Dutch), with their characteristic twin-spar tails, one of them on fire; (3) Groups 
of German air-borne troops; (4) Airport buildings hit by bombs and burned out.’ Hard by the aerodrome 
can be seen a basin. German seaplane troop-carriers landed in the river near this point. The Germans 
on the airport were at once attacked by the R.A.F., and a British communiqué issued early on May 11 


ran: ‘‘ German troop-carrying aircraft on the aerodrome at Rotterdam. . 


. were attacked and destroyed 
yesterday afternoon by 


R.A.F. aircraft of the Bomber Command. The raids . . . followed so quickly 
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OF AN AIRPORT BY PARACHUTISTS AND AIR-BORNE TROOPS. 


‘ 
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A LATER STAGE IN THE ATTACK ON WAALHAVEN AIRPORT. THE BUILDINGS HAVE NOW BURNED THEMSELVES OUT, 
TRANSPORT MACHINES ON THE FLYING-FIELD. 


AND THERE ARE NUMEROUS GERMAN 
GROUPS OF AIR-BORNE TROOPS (3) ARE ASSEMBLING ROUND THE EDGES. 


on the German occupation of the landing-ground that the enemy had no ablaze when the first of the British bombers arrived on the aerodrome. The 
time in which to establish an anti-aircraft defence system. The only ground attacks were concentrated on a large number of enemy aircraft, including 
opposition came from the guns of stationary aircraft and was ineffective. fifty troop-carriers, which were dispersed along the sides of the aerodrome, 
Enemy fighters, however, were active in force and a number of combats took and numerous direct hits were observed until the pall of smoke over the 
place. The attacks began shortly after 3 p.m. yesterday afternoon. The air aerodrome from successive bombing attacks became so dense as to make 
force hangars, presumably fired by the Dutch before evacuation, were already close observation impossible.” 
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GERMANY TELLS US OF HER WAR METHODS : 


THE USE OF RUBBER BOATS IN THE RAPID CROSSING OF RIVERS. 
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4 GREAT USE IS MADE OF RUBBER BOATS BY THE GERMAN ENGINEERS FOR CROSSING 
% WATER OBSTACLES, IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH THEY ARE LASHED TOGETHER TO TRANSPORT 
3 FIELD GUNS, 


——— 
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% THE CONSTRUCTION OF INFANTRY CROSSINGS WITH RUBBER BOATS IS, OF COURSE, 4 
2 4% A RELATIVELY SIMPLE MATTER. THIS PHOTOGRAPH IS STATED TO HAVE BEEN 3 
TAKEN AT MAASTRICHT. f 
i 
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EEE SbSSSeenenanesl 
A BRIDGE BLOWN UP IN’ BELGIUM TO HINDER THE ADVANCE OF THE NAZIS: 4 
A FEW GERMAN INFANTRYMEN ARE SEEN CROSSING BY MEANS OF A “ CATWALK” } 

ON RUBBER BOATS. (Associated Press.) f 
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\ RIVER, USING RUBBER BOATS AS PONTOONS, TO REPLACE THE ORIGINAL BRIDGE 


GERMAN TROOPS (SOME IN CAMOUFLAGED DRESS) THROWING BRIDGES ACROSS A 4 
(IN THE BACKGROUND), DESTROYED BY THE BELGIANS. (Central Press.) 


H 


Rapid crossing of obstacles ts an essential element of Blitzkrieg technique; and 
although the use of rubber boats for warfare has been practised by other armies, 


the German pioneers have accustomed themselves to employing them with great 
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t A BRIDGE BUILT ON RUBBER-BOAT PONTOONS COMPLETED BY THE GERMANS 


IN BELGIUM, 
+ WITH HORSE-DRAWN WAGONS, FOLLOWED BY A CAR, CROSSING IT. 


UNUSED BOATS CAN 
BE SEEN LYING ON THE OPPOSITE BANK. 
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celerity, particularly for the purpose of constructing river crossings, in which operation 


| 
they are used as pontoons. It is uncertain whether the boats are air-filled or stuffed, 
| 


though, judging from the photographs, the latter method seems the more probable 
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GERMANY TELLS US OF HER WAR METHODS: 


DIVE-BOMBING BY JUNKERS “87s”; “STUKAS” AND THEIR TACTICS. 
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‘ DIVE BOMBERS 


AT HIGH ALTITUDE 

















i >/ 
= THE JUNKERS “ 87" DIVE-BOMBER, MUCH USED BY THE GERMANS IN THEIR ATTACKS IN i a 
THE WEST. ITS NICKNAME, “‘STUKA,” IS AN ABBREVIATION OF STUR ZKAMPFFLUGZEUG. w 
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THE LOW-BOMBING ‘‘ HEDGE-HOPPERS " 


2 TWO ATTACKING METHODS COMPARED : 
** swoop 


KEEP DOWN AT 200 FT., USING MACHINE-GUNS ; WHILE “ DIVE-BOMBERS 
IN SINGLE FILE SURPRISE ATTACK. 
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87’s"" DOUBLE WING, WITH JUNKERS FLAPS AND DIVING BRAKES i 
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42 THE “ju. 87’s"’ METHOD OF LOWERING THE MAIN BOMB PREVIOUS TO 
AND THE DIVING BRAKES IN THE WINGS IN THEIR DOWN POSITION. (Courtesy of “ Flight.’’) 




















A POLISH RAILWAY STATION ag 
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A GERMAN DRAWING OF DIVE-BOMBERS ATTACKING 
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British and French 


apparatus This technique has had only a brief success, the 
themselves to the 


troops, unlike terrified and starving Basques, having accustomed 
din. Devices are also attached to the bombs so that when they fall a high, whining 
they are dropping from directly overhead, when 
several hundred yards away After the aircraft 
tanks are sent over 


The dive-bomber, which proved itself a menace to ground concentrations in Abyssinia ] 
and Spain, has continued its swooping attacks in Poland, Norway and France, where | 
the Germans are using it for the “terror” tactics they used in Spain, of creating | 
a deafening din by ingenious devices fastened to it. They first send over strong 
* 87s." To each of these has been fixed a siren, which emits 
than half-a-dozen of the most powerful air-raid warning 


sound gives the impression that 
formations of Junkers probably they are about to fall 
' have followed the bombing with bursts of machine-gun fire, 


a noise more hideous 
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of war have 
necessarily affected informative books containing data 
about our Fighting Services. Thus we find certain modi- 
fications, and discreet omissions of matter useful to the 
enemy, in this year’s edition of that farmous volume con- 
cerning the world’s fleets—‘* Brassey’s NAVAL ANNUAL,” 
1940. Edited by Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield. Fifty- 
first year of publication. With numerous Photographs, 
Warship Plans and Silhouettes (William Clowes; 25s.). 
While retaining many of its familiar features as an indis- 
pensable work of reference, this edition possesses a larger 
element of historical narrative, often of a thrilling character, 
which will appeal to the generat reader. 


In a prefatory note, after mentioning changes on the 
staff of contributors, the editor writes: ‘‘ ‘ Brassey’s Com- 
mentary,’ from being in the form of speculation upon 
possibilities, develops into a chronicle of actualevents. . . . 
Less information on material developments is available 
to-day than hitherto. None has been made public by 
any of the belligerents since the outbreak of the war. . . . 
For this reason I have omitted the Tables of Comparative 
Strength and the chapter dealing with the same subject. 

In the current number, too, I have aban- 
doned the distinction between the Naval Section 
and the Naval Air Section of the letterpress. Air 
operations at sea have become so integral a part 
of Naval operations that the distinction is no 
longer the reality it was.” Elsewhere it is recalled 
that last year ‘‘ the long-expected assumption by 
the Admiralty of administrative control of the Fleet 
Air Arm took place about a year ago.” 


Admiral Thursfield himself contributes a Naval 
Chronicle of deep interest, recording the events at 
sea up to the beginning of March last. Among 
many other incidents he describes the “ Athenia”’ 
outrage ; the loss of the ‘‘ Courageous "’ and ‘‘ Royal 
Oak”; the German “ Ark Royal” rumours; the 
story of the “ City of Flint’; the emergence of the 
magnetic mine (Hitler’s boasted ‘‘ new weapon 
against which there is no defence ’’), whose secrets, 
however, were soon discovered and counteracted ; 
the ‘* Deutschland ” -‘‘ Rawalpindi” action; the 
Battle of the River Plate and the end of the 
“Graf Spee”; the exploits of our submarines 
“Salmon” and “ Ursula’; and the rescue of the 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


It is many years since John Galsworthy uttered his 
unavailing protest against this militarisation of man’s 
greatest invention. Mr. Harper sorrowfully admits the 
ghastliness of the results, but finds in them certain com- 
pensations. ‘‘ There is the heroism of our pilots,’ he 
writes, ‘““shown in . .. the chivalry which they still 
manage to impart to a form of warfare so repulsive. — 
It is a tradition akin to that which animates our Navy. 
. . . It was this spirit which, after the German champion 
Richthofen had been shot down by one of our pilots in 
the last war, caused the Royal Air Force to place on his 
grave a wreath with the inscription, ‘To our valiant and 
worthy foeman.’ . . . It may be that the sheer horrors 
of war in the air will call a halt to the squandering of 
countless millions on military aircraft.” 


Air-minded enthusiasts have always argued that the 
enormous strides made in the science of flight would tend 
towards international friendship and world peace. So 
far the effect seems to have been exactly the opposite. 
Mr. Harper, however, still holds the kindlier faith. In 
his concluding outlook on the wondrous world of the 
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of these 

questions. ‘‘ Willi Frischauer,” we read, “author of 
‘Twilight in Vienna,’ is one of five famous journalist 
brothers. Before the Hitler coup he had become the 
best-known newspaper-reporter in Vienna. . . . He was 
in Berlin the day Hitler was made Chancellor, and entered 
the burning Reichstag building a few weeks later.” 


Recently, it is added, he has been working as a journalist 
in London. 





His book is the result of news-gathering in many 
quarters. ‘‘ Mine,” he writes, “is a composite picture 
of Nazi Germany to-day. Some of my informants are 
active anti-Nazis who risk their lives every time they 
try to smuggle their messages out of Germany... . 
Other news reaching me from Germany originates from 
Nazis. . . . No doubt their purpose is to spread pro- 
paganda and mislead, but their reports are in- 
structive. . . . Neutral diplomats bring many interesting 
and even startling reports out of the country. . . . Along 
the German frontiers, finally, there are a thousand leaks 
through which the truth seeps out.’”” As a German 
journalist for ten years (he tells us) he followed the Nazi 
movement through all its stages, but fell from 
grace when he discovered Hitler’s real name. 
“The Nazis hated me,” he says, ‘and sought to 
gag me. I experienced the transition from a free 
German press to the controlled hate-sheets of the 
first six years of Nazism.” 


Among many passages that will attract the 
general reader are references to Hitler’s pet project 
of invading this country and to those of his 
henchmen who encourage him in it; to the Nazi 
“‘rumour brigade ” ; and to Hitler’s alleged strained 
relations with Goering, and also with Ribbentrop 
over the Soviet Pact. ‘‘ While Ribbentrop,” writes 
Mr. Frischauer, “‘ is genuinely working to cement 
this alliance, Hitler, the double-crosser, is working 
against his new friend, Stalin, already .. . is 
dreaming of infiltration of the Ukraine by Nazi 
agents, and is working out schemes by which, one 
day, he will be able to stand up and say: ‘ This 
was my real purpose. . . . I wanted to get the 
Ukraine, I wanted to do away with Bolshevism. 
Now I have succeeded.” This will give Moscow 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE BRITISH FIGHTER WHICH DESTROYED IT: something to think about. 


‘‘Altmark ”’ prisoners. Early in the war, he recalls, 
at least two U-boat commanders behaved humanely 


A GERMAN HEINKEL “ 111”’—WITH ENGINES, FUSELAGE AND PETROL 





towards their victims, but their conduct was ex- 

ceptional, and those 

inclined to follow 

their example were 

probably repri- 
_ manded. 

It has now been 
established, by the 
magnificent and 
ever-extending 
achievements of our 
airmen, that hence- 
forth the Royal 
Air Force will share 
with the Navy the 
proud distinction of 
being Britain’s 
‘* sure shield’’ 
against a _ foreign 
foe. Not only will 
these achievements 
live in history, but 
they will stimulate 
public interest in 
aviation, both mili- 
tary and civil. On 
the reminiscent side 
a book that will rank high in the literature of flying is ‘‘ Lorps 
or THe Air.” By Harry Harper, Author of “ Air Power” 
and “* The Evolution of the Aeroplane.”” With 57 Illus- 
trations (R.T.S.-Lutterworth Press ; 8s. 6d.). Mr. Harper 
has been a close student and promoter of aviation from its 
beginning, over thirty years ago. He watched Blériot 
start on the first cross-Channel flight, attended the world’s 
first air meeting at Rheims, and followed Paulhan and 
Grahame-White on their famous air race to Manchester. 
I was living at Hendon then, and we saw Paulhan’s 
machine fly over our house on its northward way. 


Mr. Harper’s book is rich in anecdotes, and also in 
personal memories. Thus he writes: “ Still living in 
America, and still experimenting in his own laboratory, 
is the world’s first airman ; and each year when December 
brings the anniversary of that first flight, Orville Wright 
receives world-wide congratulations and remembrance. 
My message is among others, and I am able to remind 
this retiring little man of the afternoon, away back in 
the infancy of flight, when he and I and his famous brother 
walked up and down outside the pioneer factory at East- 
church, and tried to imagine how the conquest of the air 
might affect the world’s future. It was the civilising 
influence of air conquest that most interested us as we 
looked hopefully ahead that afternoon. We could not 
have guessed that within a few years the world would be 
engulfed in war... . But the military development 
of the fiving machine could, of course, be foreseen—it 
was inevitable.” 


A MESSERSCHMITT ON FIRE-—-PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A_ BRITISH 
FIGHTER. BOTH ENGINES ARE WRAPPED IN FLAMES, WHILE THE 
CURLING WHITE STREAK MARKS THE PATH OF A TRACER BULLET. 


TANKS ALL ABLAZE. A CAMERA-GUN WAS MOUNTED IN THE BRITISH 


MACHINE. 
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future, he asserts emphatically: ‘“‘ Aviation, developed 
constructively and not destructively, will open up an 
era not only of better communication but also of better 
understanding among the peoples.’’ Speaking again of 
the pioneers, he adds: “I have known what was in 
their minds. And I know that they loathed the idea 
of debasing this power of flight by using it for destructive 
purposes. They wished the world to be made a better 
and not a worse place by the work in which so many of 
them sacrificed their lives.” 


One of the most arresting books about conditions and 
personalities in Germany published since the fighting began 
is ‘“ Tue Nazis at War.” By Willi Frischauer (Gollancz ; 
tos. 6d.). The book was written before the German 
invasion of Holland and Belgium, and the author evidently 
expected that, in such an event, the Dutch would have 
offered a stronger resistance; nor could he foresee, of 
course, the surprising action of King Leopold. He does 
anticipate, however, even greater potential dangers to 
the Allies. The comforting feature of the book, from our 
point of view, ;is that, in spite of these opinions, other 
considerations lead him to express confident belief in an 
ultimate Allied victory. 


When a book of this kind, full of bitter anti-Nazi 
feeling, bears a Teutonic name on the title page, it is 
natural to ask what is the reason for that feeling, 
what the author’s personal experience has been, and 
what are his aims and credentials. The wrapper 


A DORNIER “17,”” WITH STARBOARD ENGINE AND WING ON FIRE, 
CRASHING TO EARTH LIKE A FLAMING METEOR—AS SEEN FROM 
A BRITISH FIGHTER DIVING DOWN ON IT. 


Fhe end photographs were taken in the middle of air combats, fought at dizzying speeds, by means of camera-guns fitted to British “ Hurricane” and “ Spitfire” 
igh ters. 


cameras, loaded with 16-mm. film, are fitted in the wings close alongside the guns and automatically register a record as the pilot puts his guns 
into action, and when firing ceases the film stops. Every time a picture is taken, therefore, the British fighter is actually firing at the enemy aircraft. Cloud 
condensation on the lens, vibration and fumes make absol i ibl 


but the photographs provide concrete proof of the deadliness of our fighters’ fire. 
hotographs 


There is also a passage in the book likely to 
-cause comment in Washington—that in which 
the author declares: 
“All the clamour 
of American isola- 
tionists cannot hide 
from the United 
States or the rest 
of the world the 
fact that American 
civilisation would 
be threatened if 
Nazi methods pre- 
vailed over Britain 
and France. After 
all, the Americans 
- . . would have 
the Nazi gangster 
on their doorstep 
very soon if Britain 
and France were not 
fighting for them as 
well as for them- 
selves.”” Though Mr. 
Frischauer’s last 
chapter, entitled 
‘“*The End of 
Hitler,””, may be 
open to the charge 
of “ wishful thinking,” his book has an air of authenticity. 
His “ composite picture" of Nazi Germany is a crowded 
canvas with a compelling, if sinister, fascination. 


Yachtsmen, who (at Dunkirk, for example) are doing 
good service in this war, as in the last, will welcome a 
volume replete with seafaring lore and prepared for 
them by an expert to the requirements of the new Board 
of Trade Yacht Master’s (Coastal) Certificate, namely, 
“THe Yacut Master’s Guipe” anv Coaster’s Com- 
PANION. By Frank G. G. Carr, author of ‘** A Yachtsman’s 
Log.” With Foreword by Captain W. Ellery. With 
many Diagrams and Charts (Peter Davies; 25s.). On 
this volume I hope to enlarge later. Two other interesting 
topical books on my waiting-list are ‘“‘ Tue GEoGRAPHY 
or THE War.” By J. F. Horrabin. With 33 Maps 
(Gollancz ; 3s. 6d.); and “THe Waker oF THE RaAIDERs.” 
The exploits and the failure of the pocket-battleships, 
and a consecutive account of events at sea. By A. D. 
Divine. With 19 Illustrations (Murray; 5s.). This last 
vividly written little book forms a pendant to the Naval 
Chronicle in “ Brassey.” Readers interested in Mr. Harper’s 
subject will also enjoy two other outstanding books about 
famous personalities, and their exploits, in the recent 
history of aviation, namely, “ Soarinc Wincs"’: A Bio- 
graphy of Amelia Earhart. By George Palmer Putnam. 
Illustrated (Harrap; 11s.); and “THe Story oF THE 
Wincep-S.” The Autobiography of Igor I. Sikorsky. 
With many photographs (Robert Hale; 12s. 6d.), 
Mr. Sikorsky is the inventor of the flying Clippers. 
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MEN WHO MAY REMAIN SEATED IN THE PRESENCE OF A QUEEN: HER MAJESTY 
LAUGHING WITH WOUNDED OFFICERS AT A HERTFORDSHIRE HOSPITAL. 

On June 6 the Queen spent several hours British and French 

wounded soldiers at this hospital. With a smile for each one of 

— she asked about their experiences, and to the Poilus she spoke 

in French. 


SIR KINGSLEY WOOD, CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, ADDRESSING THE MEETING 
AT THE GUILDHALL AT WHICH HE LAUNCHED NATIONAL SAVINGS WEEK. 


The Chancellor summed up the many advantages which still lay with 

the Allies, assuring their final victory, at the largely attended meeting 

on June 10 in support of the National Savings Week campaign. He 

urged an intensified effort to mobilise our resources to the last man and 
the last shilling. (Topical.) 


She was anxious to know whether relatives were able to 
visit the men in hospital. (G.P.U.) 


Os 


THE NEW UNIFORM FOR THE EIREAN ARMY (LEFT) A 
AND THE OLD, WITH GERMAN-TYPE HELMET. 


PREPARED FOR PARACHUTE TROOPS : A MANCHESTER 
POLICEMAN PRACTISING WITH AN AUTOMATIC. 


CONVOY OF THE GALLANT LITTLE DUNKIRK 
““ ARMADA” PASSING LAMBETH BRIDGE. 


In the new uniforms being issued to the men of Ejire’s Army the 
high, stiff collar has been replaced by a loose. turn-down collar, 
and the old style of steel helmet (similar to the German) has been 
changed for one similar to that worn by the American Army Eire’ 

Army has now been brought up to war strength. (Keystone.) 


THE NEW CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, THE FPOUNDATION-STONE OF WHICH Was LAID BY QUEEN THE 


Eighteen of London’s armada Of river craft which took part in 
the withdrawal of the B.E.F. from Dunkirk are seen returning 
up-river On June 9. They were welcomed at the Pool by River 
Police law and sirens were heard down-river before they 
appeared, with, however, but few men aboard them. (G.P.U.) 


MARY IN 1937, WAS OPENED BY THE KING ON JUNE !0. THE KING 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his speech on this occasion, offered the King and Queen “ not 
only a loyal welcome but deep sympathy in the ¢Tievous Ordeal which thus early in your reign 
He thanked them for the noble lead which 
The King Said: ~ | congratulate the 


you have been called upon to bear with your peoples.” 
they were giving in all branches of national service 


OPENING 
AND QUEEN, WITH THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
Council of the Corporation on the achievement of a great enterprise 
Council, the distinguished architect, Sir Henry Baker, and the artists, contractors and workmen 
who have worked under him n 
everywhere endeavour to inspire the people with calmness and courage 


As a provision against any possible invasion by German parachute troops, 

members of the Manchester City Police are receiving instruction in the 

use of rifles and revolvers at several depots. Events in Holland abun- 

dantly proved such measures of precaution to be necessary anywhere 
within flying distance of Germany. (Fox.) 


CEREMONY AT THE NEW CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 


(RIGHT) 
I also congratulate the 


In these anxious days | feel confident that the Church will 
(L.N.A. and GPU.) 
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N a prophecy on which I 

ventured regarding the future 
course of operations I was ccrrect 
in one important respect and 
wrong in one slightly less im- 
portant. I suggested that the 
enemy’s next offensive would 
be all of a piece and that he 
would not, at all events until 
he had achieved serious progress, 
attempt to make divergent thrusts, such as a 
simultaneous attack upon France and upon this 
country. That would have been contrary to his 
traditions. One must admit that the Germans have 
an eye for essentials, and that even if they make 
mistakes in their selection of essentials they pursue 
their aims whole-heartedly and skilfully, thus mini- 
mising the ill-effects of any errors committed. As 
Foch and, before him, Napoleon used to say, anyone 
can make a plan, but the essence is execution ; and 
Foch believed that the commander who chose the 
second-best plan and prosecuted it with every ounce 
of his will and intelligence was far more likely to be 
successful than he who decided on the best but left 
his subordinates to carry it out mechanically. The 
German Command must have made up its mind 
that the next operation would have for object the 
annihilation of the French armies on the Somme- 
Aisne position and the extinction of organised French 
resistance, and that all else must be subordinated to 
the attainment of this goal. Long before the Allied 
withdrawal from Dunkirk was complete the enemy 
must have begun assembling and tuning up his 
armoured divisions, bringing up the infantry and 
artillery which had played only a comparatively 
minor rdle in the previous offensive, and generally 
re-establishing his Lines of Communication and the 
forward flow of supplies and stores. In so doing 
he limited his attacks upon the retreating and em- 
barking Allied troops in one remarkable respect. 
Though he launched heavy bombing attacks upon 
Dunkirk, the beaches, and Allied shipping in the 
Channel, he made no attempt to bomb the ports of 
disembarkation, which might have been expected 
to provide him with good targets. (Actually, our 
troops were entrained at these ports with extra- 
ordinary speed and smoothness ; but the targets must 
none the less have existed, even if they were of a 
fleeting nature, and damage to the ports themselves 
would naturally have constituted a serious handicap 
to us.) The Germans probably decided that they 
could not spare the aircraft, the pilots, and the fuel 
to do the job thoroughly when there existed in France 
so many targets closely connected with the plan in hand. 
They therefore reserved themselves, displaying the same 
concentration and patience as on former occasions. 

There I was right. Where I was wrong was in 
supposing that the enemy would not be fully teady 
for another week or so, and certainly that on the 
Somme, where his communications were furthest 
stretched, he would need a little more time to mount 
a really powerful offensive. All the technical and 
administrative side of his staff, workshop, and engineer- 
ing work has undoubtedly been excellent. His 
military bridging has been swift and efficient. A 
German commentator on the wireless chided me, 
more in sorrow than in anger, for a remark I made 
elsewhere about the overhauling of tanks ; the German 
tanks, he said, were not made of cardboard and 
could cover much greater distances than that between 
Luxemburg and the Channel. That is, of course, 
true, but a good deal of overhaul must have been 
necessary, none the less, and I suspect that a good 
few armoured fighting vehicles which had not been 
hit by missile weapons in the last phase have yet 
had to be left out of this. Nevertheless, I admit 
1 was wrong, and that I under-estimated the speed 
with which the Germans could restore the military 
machine for a renewed offensive. And yet, even 
now, I am not assured that the enemy was quite so 
well prepared as he would have liked to be. Can 
one not imagine a correspondence somewhat of this 
nature? The High Command asks the local army 
commander what is the very shortest time in which 
he is prepared to renew the assault. The answer 
is « days at a pinch, but that to make the blow 
decisive he would prefer *+ 3. ‘“‘ That won't do,” 
says the High Command. “ Risks must be taken. 
Here we are, with the great majority of the B.E.F. 
and the French Army of the North temporarily absent 
from the battlefield. We've no means of knowing 
how quickly some of them at all events will be back 
again. We do know that the British munition fac- 
tories are working round the clock to replace the 
material which was lost in the North. Such a chance 
as this may never come again; we simply must take 
it Besides, remember that every extra day of 
preparation is a day of preparation for the defence 
also. No, by order of the Fuhrer, you will launch 
your assault in #—3 days.”’ 

Yet even supposing this to be the state of affairs, 
it would be supreme folly to underrate the German 
power and resources ; indeed, even while I write we 
have already received evidence of the violence of 


THE WAR WITH 
THE 
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the blow which has been struck. And already prac- 
tically all the armoured divisions which took part 
in the last phase have been identified in this, so that 
it begins to appear certain that this is the main 
offensive ; indeed, it now looks as though Germany 
were using some other armoured divisions of the 
creation of which the Allies have not been able to keep 
track. On the Lower Somme something perilously 
near to a break-through seems to have taken place, 
even if the supporting infantry has not on all occasions 
been able to follow up the tanks. It was reported 
on Saturday that the foremost German elements had 
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A MAP ILLUSTRATING THE AMAZING GROWTH OF MODERN ITALY FROM THE NUCLEUS OF 


NAZI GERMANY: 
SOMME-AISNE BATTLE. 


TUNIS, FRENCH 
PROTECTORATE 


June 15, 1940 


the last war, and is_ horrible 
in this. He has now entered 
country quite different in nature 
from that of Picardy, where 
the inhabitants are all clustered 
together in villages, mainly, I 
believe, owing to shortage of 
water supply. In this part of 
Normandy, the pays de Bray, 
the whole countryside is dotted 
with pleasant farmhouses and gay with flowers. 
There is no part of France where the cattle and crops 
and fruit are finer, and consequently where the 
standard of agricultural life is higher. To see the 
farmers at luncheon at some market town, such as 
Neufchatel, is in itself an education in the human 
capacity for eggs, fish, meat, cheese, cider, wine, 
and coffee, to say nothing of that formidable appl: 
brandy known as Calvados. Even the road-mender 
will sometimes bring out with him two litre bottles 
of cider to keep the dust washed out of his throat 
during his long summer day’s work. Splendid 
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PIEDMONT WITH SARDINIA, 


IN 1860, INTO A DICTATOR-RIDDEN POWER SEEKING TO DOMINATE THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
The growth of Italy has been made possible largely by the assistance or friendly neutrality of Britain and France. Her shocking 
gesture of June 10 serves as a reminder that once before Italy took advantage of a German-made war to attack a neighbour. This 
was in 1866, when Prussian victories gave her Venetia. 


reached Forges-les-Eaux, a pleasant little spa which 
I remember well. Forges lies about 30 miles south- 
east of Dieppe, on the main line to Paris, roughly 
the same distance south of Abbeville and south-west 
of Amiens. In these circumstances it is idle to speak 
of “ pockets "’ beyond the Somme, and I very much 
fear that before these lines are in print we shall hear 
of one gigantic salient from far east of Amiens to the 
coast. The Bresle, which the Germans reached in 
their first onrush from their bridge-head over the 
Somme at Abbeville, is considered to mark the 
northern boundary of Normandy. The very phrase 
seems to chill the heart of lovers of France. One has 
come to think of poor Picardy as destined to be 
ravaged and fought over, but the idea of an invader 
on Norman soil would have appeared incredible in 


woodlands, some of them meriting the name of forests, 
sparkling streams, well stocked with trout, fine 
churches in the towns and villages, an occasional 
handsome chateau, an air of peaceful hard work 
and prosperity—such is the country which the Nazi 
now befouls. 

But even this is not the most serious. Having 
everywhere swallowed up the foremost French zones 
of defence, on Saturday the enemy put in twenty 
infantry divisions between Aumale, on the head- 
waters of the Bresle, and Noyon, on the Oise, for what 
is probably intended to be the decisive blow against 
France. The spear-head of the assault is probably 
directed on Paris, or perhaps west of it, just as in 
the scheme of 1914. Then, it will be recalled, the 
right-wing German Army of General von Kluck was 

Continued overleaf 
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AN ANSWER TO THE TANK: TYPES OF AEROPLANE SHELL-GUNS. 


Drawn BY our Spectat Artist G. H. Davis. 


[AIRCRAFT SHELL GUNS] 
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RUCINMETTAL-(GERMAN) 23m. APPROXIMATELY 470 ROUNDS PER MINUTE. 





HISPANO-SUIZA (FRENCH) 23m. RATE OF FIRE 
400-500 ROUNDS PER MINUTE. 







mA 

A.A-C. (AMERICAN manurAcTURE) 37~m. 
LONG BARREL TYPE 5O CALIBRES 

RATE OF FIRE 85 ROUNDS PER MINUTE. 





THIS DRAWING INCLUDES THE HISPANO-SUIZA MOTEUR-CANON GUN, WHICH HAS BEEN FOUND EFFECTIVE BY THE FRENCH 
IN KNOCKING OUT TANKS; AND THE BIG AMERICAN 37-MM. GUN, WHICH WILL SHORTLY BE AVAILABLE TO THE ALLIES. 


That surprise in modern warfare is not the sole prerogative of the Nazis was demon | pilot. A controversy has for long been going on between experts regarding the 
strated by General Weygand on June 7, and the preceding days, when at least relative merits of the machine-gun, firing over a thousand rounds of rifle-calibre 
400 German tanks were put out of action, many through bombing, or ‘ cannon-firing "’ ammunition a minute, and the slower-firing shell-guns of the 20-mm. and 23-mm 
with the shell-guns of the new French Dewoitine fighters, whose quick-firing cannon types. At present we rely on multiple machine-guns in fighters of the ‘* Hurricane 

like the shells of the famous 75's—pierces the tanks’ armour. That we are likely and “ Spitfire’’ classes. Each mounts eight Browning guns, and the terrific volume 
to see considerable developments in this anti-tank aerial combat is suggested by the of fire of which they are capable has so far proved very successful against 
news of a naval adaptation, just completed, of the 400-m.p.h. Bell “ Airacobra,"’ the German bombers and fighters. With the development of more effective armouring 
U.S. “ flying cannon,"’ which will be available for the Allies shortly. This fighter, no doubt larger guns with more penetration will become absolutely necessary—at 
powered by a 1000-h.p. engine, is planned around a large-calibre (37 mm.) cannon first, perhaps, merely a machine-gun larger than the rifle-calibre type, but then, 


firing through the nose, and four machine-guns, the engine being situated behind the | no doubt, shell-guns up to the largest size 
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to have passed round Paris, while the centre pressed 
beyond the Marne. I have spoken of what seems 
to lovers of Normandy so terrible, the desecration 
of its soil, but this drive is far more deadly psycho- 
logically as well as strategically. The Germans are 
entering the old province known as the Ile de France, 
the very heart of the country, the domain of the 
Royal House and all it was able to rule in times of 
adversity. Their tanks which have broken through 
and are cruising about the country in rear of the 
French lines will do terrible damage to communications 
unless they can be rounded up and destroyed very 
swiftly. (Already the German bombers have laid 
waste many towns.) A large number have been 
rounded up and destroyed, but a formidable swarm 
of survivors, including probably some of those which 
passed through Forges, were reported on Sunday 
evening to have reached the lower Seine, near Rouen, 
and to have made efforts to cross, efforts which, as 
I write, have hitherto proved ineffectual. But if the 
enemy is, as I have suggested, basing his plan to a 
large extent upon those of Graf Schlieffen and the 
younger Moltke, he also appears to have taken a leaf 
from the plan of his victorious opponent, Marshal 
Foch ; to extend the battle gradually further and 
further, so as to impart to it fresh impetus without 
excessive additional strain upon the communications. 
(Here it is perhaps not presumptuous on my part to 
refer to my own biography of the Marshal, published 
last year, because, brief though it be, it lays greater 
stress upon this principle—on the personal suggestion 
of General Weygand—than most accounts of the Allied 
offensives of 1918.) Early on Sunday morning the 
enemy began such an extension of the offensive, 
launching an infantry assault after a heavy artillery 
preparation between Chateau-Porcien, on the Aisne, 


the original ‘‘ Weygand Line’ has already been 
overrun, it is possible to improvise further similar 
zones of defence fairly rapidly. Its practical success 
seeths to depend very largely upon whether the 
German infantry, deprived of the support of the 
tanks, is able to reduce these French strongholds. 
That the German infantry of the last war would have 
been sufficiently skilled and thrustful to do so in the 
majority of cases may be taken for granted. Are 
those observers correct who hold that the German 


though I cannot conceive that it has been at 
all the equal of those of the last war—followed some 
hours later by an infantry assault.. Again, on. one 


. occasion when the B.E.F. in Belgium had retreated 


to a new position, the Germans followed up with 
armoured cars and motor-bicycles, which our men 
promptly shot to pieces. Then the German infantry 
advanced to the attack. On this occasion it had 
comparatively little artillery support, but it brought 
into action a number of mortars. The mortar was. 





PRESUMED TO HAVE BEEN LOST WITH H.M.S. “ ACASTA,” 


A SISTER-SHIP, IN NAVAL OPERATIONS IN CONNECTION WITH 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF ALLIED FORCES FROM NARVIK: H.M. DESTROYER “‘ ARDENT” (LIEUT.-COMMANDER J. F. BARKER). 





ALSO PRESUMED LOST WHILE COVERING THE ALLIED WITHDRAWAL FROM NORTHERN NORWAY : 
*GLoRIOUS” (CAPTAIN G. D'OYLEY-HUGHES, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N.), THE SISTER-SHIP 


THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 
OF THE “ COURAGEOUS” 


(26,500 TONS), SUNK BY SUBMARINE ACTION LAST SEPTEMBER. (Wright and Logan.) 


and Chesnes, in the Argonne. It is reported that this 
assault has been sharply checked, which is all to the 
good, even though its main object may have been 
diversionary. It also appears that attacks on both 
sides of Soissons have made comparatively little pro- 
gress and that the enemy has suffered very heavy losses. 

General Weygand took over command of the 
French Armies at a desperate moment, when the 
French had not merely suffered a disastrous defeat, 
but had also had impressed upon them that their 
whole system of defence was useless in face of a 
German tank onslaught. He had very little time to 
reorganise these tactics except in principle. A 
great deal of his energies must have been devoted 
to assembling and organising his reserve corps on the 
river lines which tlanked the German advance to the 
coast and in making preparations for an offensive with 
the object of liberating the Allied forces which had 
been cut off in the North. (This offensive, as we 
know, was never launched, because, before it could 
be mounted, the Germans launched a terrific onslaught 
on the Belgians on the British left, and King Leopold 
almost immediately capitulated.) The amount of 
fortification carried out by the French Army prior 
to the moment when the enemy renewed his assault 
must have been comparatively small. None the less, 
the futile and fatal belief that a tank ditch and a 
certain amount of anti-tank artillery with power to 
fire all along the circumference of a circle would hold 
up the assault of Nazi armoured divisions has been put 
aside, and that constitutes a gain in itself. A genuine 
system of defence in depth has at last been organised. 
Small fortified localities have been established whose 
duty it is to resist the onslaught of the tanks, and even 
if these should pass them by to maintain their ground 
and prevent the hostile infantry from following them 
up and exploiting or consolidating the success of the 
tanks. Further in rear, special mobile detachments 
have been formed, to deal with tanks which have 
broken through the zone of defence. This is un- 
doubtedly an improvement, especially as, though 





A PICTURE RECALLING ONE OF THE 


infantry is not now quite the equal of that of 22 years 
ago? Much depends upon the answer to this ques- 
tion, which my readers will probably be able to supply 
for themselves before they see the question in print. 

Much more still, however, depends upon the 
“bite "’ of the German infantry. Whatever the 
multitude of his tanks the enemy cannot employ them 
everywhere, and he certainly will not make the error 
of so spreading them out that they can only attack 
in “little packets ’’—a fatal tank policy into which 
we fell in the Battle of Arras of 1917. Between 
Aumale and Noyon, and again between ChAateau- 
Porcien and Chesnes, the Germans appear, from the 
brief reports so far available, to have attacked more 
or less in the manner of 1918, a heavy bombardment— 


MOST GLORIOUS NAVAL EXPLOITS OF THE LAST WAR: 
THE LOCK GATES AT ZEEBRUGGE TO RENDER THE 


An Admiralty communiqué of June 10 announced that as no further 
information had been received regarding the naval operations in 
connection with the withdrawal of the Allied forces from Narvik the 
following vessels must be presumed lost: H.M.S. “ Glorious,” the 
transport ‘“‘Orama,” the tanker S.S. “Oil Pioneer,” and the two 
destroyers “ Acasta” and “ Ardent.” The “ Orama” had no troops 
on board ; while “‘ several hundred ” survivors from the other vessels 
are said by a German communiqué to have been saved. (Photo., Fox.) 


in the last war, the one weapon which the Germans 
handled in a manner far superior to that to be found 
in any other army, and an admirable weapon of 
close support it was, as it still is. In the attack of 
which I have heard tell the German mortar tactics 
were skilful and effective as of old ; nevertheless, our 
artillery, Bren guns and rifle-fire held off the German 
infantry, even when aided by dive-bombers. On 
the effect of these, by the way, I heard an interesting 
comment from a‘different source. It was that against 
what are called crack regiments, those which take a 
special pride in discipline, the moral effect was pre- 
cisely nil, whereas the scream and roar of the bombs 
did to some extent—anyhow, at first—shake men who 
had not been trained in quite the same tradition. That 
seems to suggest that the old-fashioned discipline, 
sometimes derided of late, has its influence in steeling 
the mind against the shock of battle. Such is, it need 
hardly be said, the function for which it was originally 


fit 


BLOCK-SHIPS SUNK ACROSS 
PORT USELESS TO THE ENEMY. (Fox.) 


designed. In his heartening Order of the Day General 
Weygand told his troops that they were facing “le 
dernier quart d'heure,”’ the very climax of the battle, 
and that if they could survive it unbroken the future 
would fight for them. The climax has indeed been 
reached, and the fate of civilisation itself may be 
hanging in the balance. If the enemy should fail 
now, even locally, it is possible that he will be found 
to have over-reached himself and that the turning- 
point will have been reached. 





It will be noted that this article deals solely with 
the ‘ Battle of France,’’ as General Weygand has 
called it, a subject upon which, as we go to press, 
the entry of Italy into the war has no bearing 
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A MAP ON WHICH THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN “ THE BATTLE OF FRANCE ’’ MAY BE FOLLOWED: COVERING THE AREA FROM THE MAGINOT LINE TO THE SEA. 
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RUMANIA CELEBRATES THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF KING CAROL’S ACCESSION. 
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RUMANIAN SCHOOL-CHILDREN 
MAKING KING CAROL’S MONO- 


COMMEMORATING THE KING’S 
ACCESSION ON JUNE 8, 1930. 








GRAM AT A “ STRAJERI” 
FESTIVAL — PART OF THE a wen oo or nn nares 
COUNTRY-WIDE CELEBRATIONS ” i: 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS ON DISPLAY AT BUCHAREST. IN A LETTER 
TO THE PREMIER THE KING SAID: “ THOSE WHO WISH TO PLEASE 
ME ON THIS OCCASION SHOULD WORK TO STRENGTHEN FURTHER 
oe % THE DEFENCE OF OUR COUNTRY.” Z 
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KING CAROL, WHO IS A GREAT-GRANDSON OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 7} 
LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE NEW BUCHAREST UNIVERSITY 
CENTRE. A CONGRATULATORY LETTER ON HIS ANNIVERSARY WAS 
" RECEIVED FROM KING GEORGE, 


THE 








RUMANIAN 
ANNIVERSARY PARADE NEAR BUCHAREST. BEHIND STANDS THE CROWN PRINCE MICHAEL. 
BOTH ARE WEARING THE NEWLY ADOPTED STEEL HELMET OF THE RUMANIAN ARMY. 
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SOVEREIGN DECORATING THE COLOURS OF A REGIMENT DURING AN 











UNITS OF THE NEW RUMANIAN ARMY AT A MILITARY PARADE DURING THE 
ACCESSION ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS IN BUCHAREST. MILITARY SERVICE 
18 COMPULSORY FROM TWENTY-ONE TO FIFTY. = 





On June 8 Rumania celebrated the tenth anniversary of the accession to the 
Throne of King Carol the Second, but at his Majesty's personal request all plans 
for elaborate festivities were cancelled. ‘‘ Those who wish to please me on this 
occasion,” he said, in a letter to the Prime Minister, “ should work to strengthen 
further the defence of our country.”” King Carol, who was born on October 16, 1893, 
is a great-grandson of Queen Victoria, through his mother, the late Queen Marie 
of Rumania, who was a daughter of the Duke of Edinburgh He originally 
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THE KING AT THE CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH BUILT UNDER HIS AUSPICES AT ” 

COSTESTI. THE RUMANIAN CHURCH, WHICH FOLLOWS THE GREEK ORTHODOX 

RITE, POSSESSES IN ITS MORE ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS SOME OF THE 
FINEST BYZANTINE WORK IN EUROPE. 


renounced his right to the throne on December 28, 1925, but returned to Rumania 
on June €, 1930, when he was proclaimed King in virtue of an Act of Parliament 
of June 8, 1930. The new Constitution of February 27, 1938, which it is claimed, 
marks the beginning of Rumania’s renaissance, was initiated by the King, whose 
paramount aim is to effect national unity of effort and purpose. His outstanding 
achievement in the social and educational sphere is the creation of the “ Strajeri"’ 
movement for the education of Rumanian youth in the national tradition. 
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PEOPLE IN FIRST V.C’S; KING HAAKON IN LONDON. 


CAPT. B. WARBURTON-LEE, V.C. 
Posthumously awarded the Victoria 
Cross—the first to be awarded in 
the war—“ for gallantry, enterprise, 
and daring in command of the force 
engaged in the first battle of Narvik.” 
Commander of the destroyer “Hardy.” 
Mortally wounded on April 10. 


FLYING OFFICER D. GARLAND. 


Awarded the second Victoria Cross 

of the war “in recognition of most 

conspicuous bravery.” Volunteer 

pilot of the leading machine of a 

formation of five aircraft, four of 

which did not return, that wrecked 
a bridge over the Albert Canal. 





SERGEANT T. GRAY, V.C., R.A.F. 
Awarded third Victoria "Cross for 
“coolness and resource” in navi- 
go in most. difficult conditions 
ying Officer Garland’s aircraft, in 
such a manner that the whole 
formation of five machines was able 
successfully to attack the target. 
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FLYING OFFICER E. J. KAIN. 
Killed accidentally in France; aged 
twenty-two. Britain’s first air “‘ ace” 
of the war. Awarded the D.F.C. 
in March for gallantry in successfully 
attacking, with another aircraft, seven 
enemy bombers. He was officially 
credited with twenty enemy machines. - 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR B. RAMSAY. 
Commander of the Dover Patrol, 
who was made a Knight Commander 
of the Bath by the King in recog- 
nition of his work in organising the 
withdrawal of the from 
Dunkirk. He was - of Staff, 
Home Fleet, 1 
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THE KING INSPECTING 


THE CANADIAN SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS DURING 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ COMPREHENSIVE TOUR 


OF CANADIAN ARMY UNITS ON JUNE 9. 
ASSURED THE KING 
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SS 
MR. J. DAVIDSON PRATT. 
Appointed additional Deputy 
Director-General for Chemical 
Research Experiment and 
Development in the Ministry 
of Supply, his work to in- 
clude giving advice on the 
protection of British troops. 
General manager Association 
of British Chemical Manufac- 
turers. A leading expert on 

poison gases. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. SIR RF. ADAM, BT. } 
Appointed General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, i 
Northern Command, “ consequent on increasing 

. Recently in 
y previously, 


“ NORWAY’S ROYAL 
CROWN PRINCE 


ee 


AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE TOUR MAJOR-GENERAL A. G. L, MCNAUGHTC 
THAT THE CANADIAN TROOPS WERE NOW BATTLE-WORTHY. 


ee 


GENERAL BILLOTTE. 
Killed in action, 
May 23; aged sixty- 

At outbreak of 
war vacated the 
Governorship of Paris 
to command an Army 
Group. Recently 
wounded while on his 
way to report to 
General Weygand. A 
distinguished French 
Colonial soldier, with 
«considerable fighting 
experience in Morocco. 
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MAJOR-GEN. THE HON. 
H. R. L. G. ALEXANDER. 
The “less %enior officer” 
who remained in command 
of the B.E.F. in Dunkirk 
when General Lord Gort 
returned to England. One of 
the youngest Major-Generals 
in the Army. Commander 
of the First Division since 
1938. — aa War, 
191 3 4 
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FUGITIVES REACH 
DRIVING TO 


LONDON : 
BUCKINGHAM 


KING 
PALACE 
Consequent on the withdrawal from Northern Norway of British and French troops, 


GENERAL SIR ROBERT GORDON-FINLAYSON. 
Appointed General Officer, Commanding-in-Chief, 
Western Command. Adjutant-General to the 
Forces since 1939, and previously O.C., British 
Troops in Egypt, 1938-39. Served European 


(x.) AND 
JUNE 10. 


HAAKON 
ON 


"1996-37; Commandant, 
College, Camberley, 1937. 
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King Haakon and Crown Prince Olav reached England on June 10, being welcomed 
Staff i on arrival at Euston Station by the King, with whom they drove together to 

; Buckingham Palace. Members of the Norwegian Government and the members of 
oN the British Military Mission in Norway also arrived at the same time. 


War, 1914-18 ; mentioned eight times in despatches 
Commander, Third Division, 1934-36 ; previously 
commanded Rawalpindi District, 1931-34 
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A BATTLE OF AIR AND LAND MONSTERS—THE HORRIBLE DRAMA OF MODERN 


After the Battle of Flanders the French appear to have developed two main 
counters against German tank drives, in addition to the old dare-devil methods, 
such as throwing in hand-grenades when the hatches are opened to give air 
to the sweating, half-naked crews inside. These two counters are their 
75" field- guns, which have been rapidly brigaded into motorised units, 


+ 


and secondly, aeroplanes using bombs and cannon. The bombs smash the 
armour of the tanks, and the cannon, fired as the ‘planes dive head-on to 
them, have riddled their walls as effectively as the German ‘planes riddled 
the locomotives of the Polish troop- and supply-trains. A curious result of 
this battle between tank and aeroplane is that the latter does best when it 


MACHINE WARFARE UNFOLDED IN NORTHER 
BEHIND THEM, THE FRENCH AEROPLANES AT 
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NORTHERN FRANCE: FRENCH HEAVY TANKS (ON THE LEFT) CONFRONT THE ENEMY, WHILE OVERHEAD, WITH THE SUN 
LANES ATTACK WITH BOMB AND CANNON, 


curtails one of its own chief assets—its speed. A fast bomber or pursuit rifle range, of course, but too low for the anti-aircraft guns. So that good 
‘plane flashes on to its land target and over it before it can get enough of use may now be found for the much-condemned “* slow-speed crates"’ of the 
its fire directed against it. At Guadalajara, in 1937, the Italian mechanised Popular Front era. It was announced on June 9 that 1000 enemy tanks 
columns were routed by slow-flying Republican bombers, which cruised just had been destroyed in the previous five days, and it was estimated that 


above their heads and ‘‘ plastered"’ them at will. The bombers were within German casualties in that period totalled 400,000. (Drawn sy J. Simonrt.) 
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A CRITIQUE OF ANIMAL INSTINCT. 
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“ ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR: IMPULSE, INTELLIGENCE, INSTINCT” : By DR. JOHANN A. LOESER.* 


Fagen the many distinguished scientists who sought 
refuge in this country from the cruelty of the present 
rulers of Germany was Dr. Johann Loeser, of the University 
of Berlin. He came here in October, 1938, already broken 
in health, and died in September last year. In 1930 he 
delivered in Berlin a lecture called ‘*‘ The Untenability of 
Animal Instinct.’’ It resulted from long study of animal 
behaviour and recorded certain conclusions of a revolu- 
tionary kind. The chief of them, in the words of 
Mr. Brimble, was ‘ that the concept of instinct as usually 
understood in the psychological sense, is erroneous.’’ The 





A MALE STICKLEBACK WATCHING OVER ITS NEST. 
The male stickleback builds a nest of vegetable matter, sticking 
with mucous filaments, and for weeks guards it and keeps it in order. 
spawning time does the fish drive one or more female sticklebacks into the 


nest and fertilise their eggs. 


lecture developed into a book 
published last year in Germany. A 
modified translation of this has 
now been published. Unhappily, 
he did not live to revise it. Had 
he been able to do so, he might, 
for example, have been able to 
fortify the chapter on bird migra- 
tion, which is much the sketchiest 
and weakest part of the book. 

He starts by quite bluntly laying 
down his main thesis. There is no 
such thing as that mysterious force 
* instinct,” which for so long has 
been universally used as a shibboleth 
covering a multitude of difficulties. 
‘The theory has been that, ‘* Without 
knowing why, by means of an 
inherited character called instinct, 
or in the simplest cases reflex 
action, the animal is able to perform 
actions which serve a definite pur- 


pose Instinct is taken to be the A  FOUR-DAYS-OLD 
AN EGG OUT OF THE NEST. 


cause of unconsciously rational acts. 
Fundamentally, the same theory 
has been applied to man. However 
free our will and our actions appear 
to me, they are said to be based 
on the same primitive mechanism 
as those of the other animal species. 
It would seem, therefore, that 
all animals, including man, are 
really automata, sent into the world equipped with a 
mechanism which enables them to act in a practical way. 
Such is the materialistic conception of natural science. 
Ihe object of this book is to show the fallacy of this con- 
ception, to demonstrate how every living creature acts 
according to the psychological laws governing its own 
nature and that, if we like to call this ‘ free’ will, there is 
only one law for all animals, including man—that is, the free 
adjustment of their actions, so far as this is practically 
possible, to the promptings of their individual natures. 
There will then be an end of all mechanistic conceptions, 
such as that of instinct and reflex action as the causes of 
external behaviour."”” There is always, he maintains, an 
element of choice and variability in the actions of animals, 
and if there is an almost universal tendency of animals 
of a particular kind to act in a particular way on a particu- 
lar occasion, it helps itself as well as it can—as circumstances 
and its own physical constitution permit—‘ under the 
wegis of the pleasure principle.” If a dog does not scratch 
itself with its fore-limbs, it is because it can't; if an ape 
does, it is because it can. And experience, however rapidly 
acquired, is at the back of the process. He refuses to 
admit even the general opinion that the young of mammals 
are born with an instinctive inclination to suckle their 
dams. They are taught by their senses of taste, smell and 
touch to repeat a comfortable experience once they have 
been through it. ‘A psychological stimulus leads to a 
search for the means and activates the wii/ to satisfy it.” 


** Animal Behaviour Impulse, Intelligence, Instinct." By 
Dr. Johann A. Loeser, Illustrated by Erna Pinner, (Macmillan ; 


108. 60.) 


it together 





“There can be no more convincing demonstration 
of our theory,” states Dr. Loeser, pointing out 
that such behaviour is caused by painful sen- 
sations of contact which cause the young cuckoo 
to rid itself of its burden. 
Reproductions by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Lid. 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


He proceeds to a series of chapters under the general 
headings of ‘‘Impulses of Self-Preservation,’’ ‘‘ Impulses 
Leading to Propagation,” ‘‘ Social Impulses,”” and ‘ Im- 
pulses of Migrations,” going into a good deal of zoological 
detail, which is enlivened by Miss Pinner’s decorative 
drawings. Every fact is brought to bear on this theory 
that things have to be learnt and that animals in varying 
degrees reason and learn by experience. As to swimming, 
for example. ‘‘ With the fishes adaptation to the element is 
so perfect that effective movements are made at once.” 
But, “‘ Many mammals which live in the water have to be 
taught to swim. The Polar bear and the 
seal carry their young into the water, and 
teach them this art.” So with flying. ‘“‘ With 
the storks, imitation of the parent birds by 
the young ones is said to play an important 
part. In general, the flight of the young 
birds takes place under the supervision of the 
old ones. Appropriate movements and 
actions occur more or less quickly or slowly 
according to their simplicity or the reverse. 
Simple movements are carried out inde- 
pendently, complicated ones mostly as the 
result of imitation, practice, learning. The 
best flyers among the birds only acquire 
their skill gradually, adapting themselves to 
air-currents and other external factors.” 

A dog does not fail to climb trees because 
it hasn’t a climbing instinct. A puppy 
chasing a kitten has a most earnest desire 
to climb after it, and shows it, but it cannot. 
Man, having the power of thought in a 
higher degree than other animals can perform 
actions for which he is not physically 
constituted. In some instances, where 
highly elaborate activitics are carried on by 
animals, Dr. Loeser manages to avoid the 
Only at imputation of instinct on the one hand, or 
a high degree of calculation on the other, 
by relying on the constant occurrence of 
happy accident. For example, 
there are the well-known fungus- 
farms of ants. The ants, he 
says, frequent ground where these 
funguses are plentiful, and when- 
ever they make a new nest they 
carry the spores with them on 
their bodies. This, I should think, 
would take some proving. 

There is no inherited instinct 
of fear towards particular enemies. 
“Fowls have no inherited fear 
of wasps, but pick at them until 
they are stung. . .. Young 
animals, such as chickens or mice, 
nestle up to any warm body, 
even that of an enemy—a terrier 
or a falcon.”” Experience teaches, 
or there may be a natural re- 
pugnance to certain smells. ‘‘ We 
find the search for dwelling-places, 
or their construction, as a more 
or less permanent shelter against 
inclement weather and antagonists. 
Here, too, there is absolute 
variability of all the conditions, 
so that uniform habits must be 
looked upon as the fixation of 
primarily free actions of the will, 
a fixation brought about by the 
uniformity of the basic conditions, 
They must not be regarded as the 
rule towhich deviations from it form 
exceptions. Mammals frequently seek dwelling-places. In 
winter, for example, the bear retires to sheltered places 
such as caves, but where no cave is to be found, he himself 


CUCKOO PUSHING 





THE COURTSHIP ATTITUDE OF A TOAD—ANOTHER STRIKING 
ILLUSTRATION IN “ ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR.” 

“The object of this book,” the reviewer writes, “is to show... 

there is only one law for all animals, including man—that is, the free 

adjustment of their actions, so far as this is practically possible, 

to the promptings of their individual natures.” The illustrations were 

executed by Miss Erna Pinner in close collaboration with the author. 


builds a shelter.” From this, I may say, Dr. Loeser pro- 
ceeds to disquisitions on the homes of monkeys, beavers, 
rabbits, birds, and sticklebacks, his generalisations never 
being dry because of his details. 

We travel rapidly over large sections of the animal 
kingdom, from bees to fishes. It is with the birds that 
Dr. Loeser is least satisfactory. I am not sure that he 
will even find acceptance for his view that he has perfectly 
explained nest-building and hatching. The bird wants a 
home, so builds a nest. ‘* There is another reason, however, 
which urges many birds, both cocks and hens, to seek or 
build a nesting-place. That is the appearance in hatching- 
time of the so-called hatching-spots on the bird’s front. 
These spots cause the bird to seek a support or resting- 
place which will offer it a certain soothing pressure and 
probably cooling surface.”” The eggs, when they come, are 
more soothing stili. 

It all seems too simple, and the cuckoo more of a freak 
than ever. So, also, as to migration. ‘‘ The bird of passage 
is seized at a certain time with restlessness, with a painful 
sensation that drives it to move about and fly.” Some, I 
know, have associated this with a state of the gonads ; 
but recent experiments which have involved keeping birds 
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A YOUNG CUCKOO IN A REED-WARBLER’S NEST. 
When the newly-hatched cuckoo is still blind, but already possessed 
of strong muscles, the well-known “impulse” to turn every object 
out of the nest awakens, a tendency which subsides after three or four 
days. Our Science Correspondent wrote on ‘“Cuckoos of Two 

Hemispheres” last week on page 770. 


caged until the period was over have not supported the 
view—the residents have stayed, the migrants have vanished. 
As for the mystery of birds migrating to regular haunts, 
and even young birds to the haunts of their forbears, 
Dr. Loeser appears to me to evade it by suggesting that 
they start off in all directions and then follow lines of 
country most resembling their homes ? 

What about those thousands of swallows who, after 
an Alpine passage, were picked up frozen in Austria 
a tew years ago and despatched home by aeroplane ? 
And how explain the mystery of birds (e.g., the little 
wren) of whom many migrate and others remain at 
home? And... . 

But scores of questions arise. It would be unfair to 
expect a little book like this to be satisfactory at all points, 
or to cover its ground in a thoroughly systematic way, 
especially when the author did not live to finish it. Other 
students will doubtless resume his investigations, more 
fully aware than he (on whom a great light seems to have 
dawned) of the range and elaboration of research involved, 
and careful not to “rush” to conclusions because they 
fit in neatly to a preconceived scheme. I think, however, 
as a layman, that he has at least narrowed the 
frontiers of instinct. That at least is satisfactory. It 
is always irritating (though some people are com- 
placent enough about it) to refer anything one doesn’t 
understand to what (like “ instinct") is a word, and 
not an explanation. 

“Instinct,” like “ the unconscious,” is a synonym for 
“the unknown,” and, literally speaking, is consequently 
not a scientific term at all 
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ITALY : “VIRTUALLY AN ISLAND, WITH 5,000 MILES OF ASSAILABLE COASTLINE.” 
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ILLUSTRATING HER STRATEGIC VULNERABILITY: A MAP OF ITALY, SHOWING NAVAL BASES, AIRPORTS, SEAPLANE BASES, 
LANDING - GROUNDS, AND RAILWAYS: AND GIVING THE DISTANCES BETWEEN ITALY AND CORSICA, BETWEEN SICILY AND MALTA, 
AND PANTELLARIA AND TUNISIA. 


If the addition to our enemies of a nation of forty-five millions increases the perils | fierce bombing from Toulon and Corsica, and in the Mediterranean she is ringed 
of a critical situation, the position of the new aggressor herself is vulnerable in the round by foes, from Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Tunis, Algiers and 
extreme. Writing in the “Sunday Express" recently, Sir Ronald Storrs pointed | Morocco, while she likewise faces the hostility of all Islam In this map, it should 
out that Italy is virtually an island, with over 5000 miles of assailable coastline, be explained, it has not been possible to give the positions of some Italian military 
subject to blockade from both ends of the Mediterranean for many necessities she aerodromes, which are, of course, secret; but the numerous flying-fields and landing 


cannot herself produce—notably oil. All her west coast bases become subject to grounds marked give a good idea of how her air strength is organised 
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ONCE MORE THE GREATEST IN THE WORLD: THE ENTIRE _ BI 
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A SILHOURTTE CHART WHICH SHOWS EVERY COMBATANT UNIT OF THE BRITISH NAVY AS IT WAS AT THE OUTBREAK OF 

NAVIES WHICH FOLLOW, ENABLE AN IDEA TO BE FO 

Since the beginning of the war, in addition to reinforcements of warships of | Admiralty announcement issued on June 8, the Royal Navy will receive a | . 

all classes except battleships, the British Navy has been strengthened by more further large increase in strength, comprising every variety of warship, from | tl 

than fifty armed merchant cruisers, of which only one has been lost: and battleships to motor torpedo-boats, and a very large number of auxiliary g 

more than 1500 minor war vessels and auxiliary craft, of which fifty-eight craft. The acceleration of work in the shipyards is such that the output i, 

have been lost. The French Navy, which is also illustrated in silhouettes of new construction is progressively increasing. Nearly a million tons of ir 

in this issue, is a very powerful and rapidly growing force, and the Allied warships are building in British shipyards. The German Navy has suffered 2 

Fleets have been reinforced by the active co-operation of Polish, Norwegian, | the loss of a high proportion of its effectives. The contrast between German a 
} 


and Dutch naval forces. During the next few months, it was stated in an naval weakness and the great and growing strength of the Allied navies has tl 
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BRITISH NAVY, WITH THE DOMINIONS’ FLEETS, IN SILHOUETTES. 
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OF WAR, INCLUDING SHIPS UNDER CONSTRUCTION. THE PAGES OF SILHOUETTES OF THE ITALIAN AND FRENCH 
FORMED OF THE ALLIES’ IMMENSE NAVAL SUPERIORITY. 


apparently alarmed the German High Command. This anxiety is shown by | pre-war strengths of the British Empire Navies, and the losses suffered, are: 
the German efforts to convince neutral opinion, by the constant issue of 1S capital ships—1! lost; 7 aircraft-carriers—-2 lost; 62 cruisers—-2 lost; 
groundless claims of naval sinkings, that German air power has achieved a 185 destroyers—22 lost; 58 submarines—8 lost; 108 minesweepers, sloops, 
Spectacular ascendancy over British naval power. Concentrated air power, patrol vessels and gunboats—6 lost. In this chart all ships lost at the time 
in close proximity to its own aerodromes, can inflict losses on the less strongly of going to press have been omitted. Ships nearing completion are shown tinted, 
armoured naval units. has signally failed, however, to annul the decisive | and those in course of construction in outline. The figures indicate sub-sections 
advantages conferred by sea power. A recent and striking example was {| namely: (1) Large Destroyers; (2) Tribal Destroyers; (3) Leaders; (4) Destroyers ; 
the successful withdrawal of the Allied armies from the Belgian coast. The | (5) Submarines; (6) Motor Torpedo-Boats; (7) Escort Vessels; (8) Minesweepers 
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VASTLY INFERIOR TO THE BRITISH AND FRENCH: THE ITALIAN NAVY. 














LITTORIO, 1940 VITTORIO VENETO, 1940 IMPERO, 


FOUR BATTLESHIPS. Guns: Nine ISin. Twelve Gin. Twelve 3.5in. A.A. | 


ANDREA DORIA 1916 CAIO DUILIO ISIS CONTE Di CAVOUR 1915 GIULIO CESARE 1913 
Two BATTLESHIPS. Guns: 10-12.6in. 12-5.3in. 10-3-.Sin. A.A. Two BATTLESHIPS. Guns: 10-12.Gin. 12-4.7in. 8-3.9in A.A. 
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ROMA, building. 
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G.MIRAGLIA 1924 
Aircraft Tender, 21 Knots 




















BOLZANO 1933. ZARA 193}. FIUME 1935 GORIZIA 193! 
HEAVY CRUISERS. Guns: 8-8in. 12-3.9iINA.A. ( BOLZANO ONLY, 8 TT.) — — — —— — —— — — — - — ~~ — — — — — -  - - 
TRENTO 1929 TRIESTE 1930 FE gh CIANO “"° 
HEAVY CRUISERS. Guns: 8-Bin. (2—3.9iN. A.A. OTT. 2. — Guns: 4-0in.8-7.5in. 839A. / — — CRUISERS: Guns: 10-Gin.— — — — — > 


RAIMONDO MONTECUCCOLI 
Guns: 8-Gin. 6-3.9in.A-A. 4 TT- 





GIUSEPPE GARIBALD! 1937 LUIGI Di SAVOIA DUCA DEGLI! ABRUZZI 1937 EUGENIO Di SAVOIA 1936 EMANUELE FILIBERTO DUCA DAOSTA 1935 
CRUISERS: Guns: 10-Gin. 8-3.9NM A.A. GTT.——— > K— —— — Guns: B-Gin. 6-3.9in.A.A. ETT.— — —| 
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BARTOLOMEO COLLEON! 1932 
Guns: 8-5.9in. 3-3in.AA. Guns: 7-5.9in. 2-3in.AA. LIGHT CRUISERS. Guns: 8-5.3in. 8TT. ——» 


CAIO MARIO 194! C.TIBERIO 1941 P.EMILIO 1941 OCTAVIANO AUGUSTO 1941 POMPEO MAGNO 1944. U.TRAIANO 1941! 
LIGHT CRUISERS. Guns: 8-5.3in. STT. 
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ALBERTO Di! GIUSSANO (93! | BARI 1915 TARANTO 1912 A.REGOLO 194! SCIPIONE AFRICANO 194i 
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GRECALE CLASS (1934) FOUR SHIPS ——- —-——-—--- - —_ 
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A COMPARISON WITH THE SILHOUETTE CHARTS OF THE BRITISH AND FRENCH FLEETS WILL SHOW ITS INFERIORITY. 


particularly the little ships of the “ A. Regolo” class now constructing. Three of the 





The Italian Navy is the fifth in the world in strength, including many submarines 


and swift surface-craft ; but comparison with the silhouette charts given on accompanying Italian heavy cruisers have a wide radius of action—namely, the “ Trento,”’ ‘ Trieste ’ 
pages will show its inferiority to the British and French. Last year the Italian Navy and “ Bolzano" (6000 miles at 15 knots, according to the French manual. “ Flottes 
could muster 75,000 officers and men, but this number has probably been increased de Combat"); but the other cruisers are not credited with more than 3500 miles. 


since the outbreak of war. There is no doubt that Italy's ships and guns are 
good, but there is a distinct tendency to sacrifice other qualities—notably strength 
of construction—for speed, a quality which is not, however, evident in her 
shipbuilding, as her two 35,000-ton battleships have taken considerably longer to 
complete than France's ‘ Richelieu.” Speed has always been a fetish with Italian 
designers, and the cruisers would appear to be designed for “ tip-and-run" tactics— 





In the opinion of many experts, the importance of Italy's fleet of motor torpedo-boats 
has been considerably exaggerated, also that of her fleet of some 120 submarines 
in view of the methods of submarine hunting now employed by the Allies. As in the 
other silhouette charts, ships nearing completion are shown tinted, those begun 
in outline. The figures indicate the beginning of sub-sections. namely (1) destroyers, 
(2) torpedo-boats, (3) mine-layers, and (4) submarines 
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FRANCE’S GREAT POWER AT SEA: HER NAVY IN SILHOUETTES. 
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A SILHOUETTE CHART SHOWING EVERY COMBATANT UNIT IN THE FRENCH NAVY, BUILT, BUILDING, OR LAID DOWN; 
ALLOWING AN ACCURATE IDEA TO BE FORMED OF ITS GREAT STRENGTH. 


When war began last September the main strength of the French Navy included | Correspondent, particular attention has been paid to gunnery in the French Navy 
seven battleships, one aircraft-carrier, 19 cruisers, 59 destroyers, and 78 submarines | Not only have training methods been improved, but the weapons mounted in the 
One hundred and fifty warships were stated to be completing or under con latest ships are exceptional in their range, power and accuracy No pains have 
struction in January The fact that the “ Richelieu" and the “ Jean Bart” been spared to modernise naval material and to keep in touch with the latest 
were announced in April to be shortly ready for service, and the ‘ Clemenceau "’ developments abroad In this silhouette chart ships reported lost at the time of 
and “ Gascogne"’ to be ready 10 months ahead of the programme, is an indication | going to press have been omitted Ships nearing completion are shown tinted, 
of the vigour with which the French naval shipyards have been tackling their | those at a less advanced stage of construction are shown in outline The figures 
tasks—and these new battleships are the largest by far France has ever built | indicate the beginning of sub-sections, namely (1) ‘* Contre-torpilleurs,"’ (2) * torpilleurs,”’ 
During recent years, writes Mr. Francis McMurtrie, the “ Daily Telegraph" Naval (3) torpedo-boats, (4) submarines, (5) submarine chasers, and (6) escort vessels 
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GERMAN 


BOMBS ON PARIS — FUTILE 
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AND PROMPTLY AVENGED. 
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3 AN APARTMENT HOUSE WRECKED BY ONE OF THE 
THOUSAND BOMBS RAINED IN THE FIRST RAID ON 
PARIS BY THE NAZI AIRMEN. (Planet.) 
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— A FORCEFUL ARGUMENT FOR SHELTERING IN CELLARS c: 
DURING AIR RAIDS. THE UPPER FLOORS OF A HOUSE 
DESTROYED BY BOMBS. (Keystone.) 


? A CRATER MADE IN THE STREET BY A BOMB, WITH = 
A CAFE AND HOUSE ADJOINING IN THE BACKGROUND 
WRECKED. (Planet.) 
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DEBRIS OF BUILDINGS HIT BY BOMBS. MUNICH AND RHINELAND TOWNS WERE 
PROMPTLY BOMBED AS A KEPRISAL, AND LATER BERLIN. (Acme, Paris.) 
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vA HOUSE COMPLETELY DEVASTATED BY A HIGH-EXPLOSIVE BOMB. WHERE WINDOWS 
? HAD NOT BEEN PAPERED, SPLINTERS SHOT HUNDREDS OF YARDS. (Acme, Paris.) 














THE FRONT OF A HOUSE TORN OFF BY THE BLAST 
OF A HIGH-EXPLOSIVE BOMB, AN EFFECT FREQUENTLY 
OBSERVED IN BARCELONA AND VALENCIA, (Sport and General.) 





Paris experienced its first real air raid on June 3. For over an hour waves of 
bombers, amounting to at least 150, accompanied by fighters (which would have 
been impossible from bases situated in Germany), attacked the south-west of Paris 
and numerous suburbs with 100-lb. and 200-lb. bombs. They were aimed, it was 
said, at military objectives, but as the bombers were flying very high the bombs 
fell haphazard. At 30,000 feet accuracy was sacrificed for safety from anti-aircraft 
fire. The guns were firing for about twenty minutes. Then Parisians heard bursts 
of machine-gun fire from French fighters which engaged the enemy high over the 

















®& P| THE WRECKED CANTEEN OF A SCHOOL, WITH A HOLE 
1 MADE BY THE BOMB VISIBLE ABOVE. THE DOOR, ¥ PAVEMENT STREWN WITH WRECKAGE, BEING STUDIED z 
LETTING IN THE 
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DAYLIGHT. (Planet.) qi BY THE CALM POPULACE. (K eystone.) 
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city. Long plumes of black smoke in the sky indicated where German ‘planes had 
been hit. At least twenty-five Nazi ‘planes were shot down. 254 people were 
killed, including 20 children, and 652 wounded. The raiders used the new German 
siren bomb, which makes a weird whistling noise as it drops, its object being to 
terrify the public and start panic, in which, of course, it failed entirely. As Henri 
de Kerillis wrote, “the blows struck at a defenceless population by cowardly 
assassins will only have aroused in the French people an even greater determination." 
As we go to press, there is news of yet other Nazi raids on Paris. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 




















THE MOON’S INFLUENCE ON T 





HE FERTILITY OF SEA-CREATURES. 











By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,’ ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’”’ etc. 


T one. time it was universally believed that 
“lunatics’’ developed an intensification of 

their malady at the time of the new moon; and it 
was this association which gave rise to the word 
“ Luna-tic.” But nowadays most of us have per- 
suaded ourselves that we have grown out of these 
old-fashioned ideas! Nevertheless, I believe they 
contained very much more than a “ germ of truth.” 
Up till a day or two a,o I had never given this matter 
a thought, hence I have had no time to make enquiries 
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I. LIVING IN THE HOLES AND CREVICES OF THE CORAL 
REEFS AROUND SAMOA, FIJI, AND OTHER’ PACIFIC 
ISLANDS, WHERE IT HIDES WITH ONLY THE HEAD 
PROJECTING FROM ITS ‘“ DUG-OUT”: THE GREENISH 
MARINE WORM (£UNICE VIRIDIS) OR ‘‘ PALOLO WORM.” 
These palolo worms swarm in the sea just before sunrise on the day 
before, or the day after, the last quarter of the moon in October. 
The natives of Samoa and Fiji watch eagerly for the time of this 
spawning, which provides them with an annual feast. 


of any of my medical friends, and I have no books on 
mental disorders, but I have gleaned enough to show 
me that in some cases, at any rate, there is a marked 
relationship between these two sets of phenomena. 
That there is a link between the cold, pale moon 
and living bodies on our 
earth we have the most 
convincing evidence, 
though these living bodies, 
apparently, all belong to 
the lowly types of plant and 
animal life and become 
manifest only during the 
reproductive period. 
Perhaps the best, and 
certainly one of the most 
striking examples of this 
kind is furnished by the 
greenish marine worm, 
Eunice viridis, or “ palolo 
worm” (Fig. 1), which 
lives in holes and crevices 
of coral reefs around Samoa, 
Fiji, and some other islands 
of the Pacific. Here they 
swarm with no more than 
the head projecting from 
their ‘‘ dug-outs.”’ All 
the sexually mature in- 
dividuals arrive at this 
Stage at the same time, 
just before sunrise on the day before, or the day 
after, the last quarter of the moon in October. 
As a preparation for the final stage each 
turns round in its burrow and thrusts out an 
enormously long tail, instead of the head. Then, 
with a spasmodic shake, that tail, closely packed 
with eggs, is broken off, and the sea, over a vast area, 
is suddenly “ alive" with worms, or so they appear 


3- THE LAND-CRAB KNOWN AS THE 


to be, but they are really headless, wriggling bodies, 
the forepart of the body having been left in the burrow. 
The waters are green with them. Their numbers are 
past all conception. One cannot see beneath the 
surface more than two or three inches. It is like, 
according to Professor Alexander Agassiz, a vast area 
of thick vermicelli soup. But this great concourse 
lasts no more than half an hour, and during this time 
the natives work furiously to gather up these fragile 
egg-containers in scoops, making of such anxiously 
awaited occasions a great feast. They are eaten 
either raw or cooked, and wrapped up in bread-fruit 
leaves. In their cooked state they resemble spinach, 
and taste and smell like fish-roe. But only a minute 
portion of this enormous host is thus gathered up. 
The rest of these quivering tails gradually break up 
and so disperse their load of eggs, or sperm-cells, as 
the case may be, the larve hatched therefrom slowly 
travelling backwards as they grow, to find homes in 
the reefs from which they sprang. But large numbers 
of these tails, we are told, also drift shorewards and 
are stranded on the sandy beach, where they are 
gobbled up by hosts of land-crabs—the “ Malio” 
(Gecarcinus) (Fig. 3)—which gather to the feast from 
the mountains in swarms three days beforehand. 
They, too, have moved in great hosts under this same 
lunar influence, to fulfil the annual reproductive urge 
which possesses them. The feast is only a welcome 
refreshment after their journey. 

But there is another palolo, closely related to the 
Pacific species. This is the Atlantic palolo—Eunice 
fucata. Its mode of spawning is the same, but the 
time of the year is different. It has been very carefully 
studied by Professor Mayer in the Tortugas, Florida. 
They swarm for spawning within three days of the 
last quarter of the moon at the end of June, or at the 
end of July. As soon as the protruded tails are shaken 
off they wriggle to the surface. The male tails are of 
a salmon colour or dull pink ; the female greenish-grey 
or drab. When the first faint rays of sunlight begin 
to flood the sea, these wriggling bodies contract 
convulsively and break up, thus dispersing the ova 
and sperms and hence ensuring fertilisation. 

The Japanese palolo makes a third species, all the 
more interesting because it swarms not in the open 
sea, but in the Tokyo river. To my great disappoint- 
ment I can find out nothing to add to this bare fact. 
A very interesting and important point about this 
strange mode of reproduction is that the reproductive 
period does not mark the end of the creature’s life, 
as it does with so many of the lower types of animals, 
as for example, among the insects. For how many 
years a palolo worm can go on growing a new tail 
we do not know, and in the nature of the conditions 
of their mode of life we are not likely to discover. 

This strange lunar periodicity in spawning is not 
confined to palolo worms and land-crabs. The edible 
oyster “spats ’’ in much greater numbers during the 





week following the full and new moon than at any 
other time. The queen-scallop (Pecten opercularis), 
and an Egyptian sea-urchin, for example, have both 
been shown to spawn chiefly about the time of full 
moon, only a small percentage doing so at other times. 
And a French biologist working at Cherbourg, I am 
told by Dr. Douglas Wilson, has shown that several 
species of the common rag-worms (Nereids) of the shore 


“ wMaLtio” (@8CARCINCGS), ALSO INFLUENCED BY THE MOON IN ITS REPRODUCTIVE 
ACTIVITIES, WHICH MARCHES DOWN FROM THE MOUNTAINS IN SWARMS TO EAT UP PALOLO WORMS. away from the chain, an 

The “ malios” come down to the sea for their spawning in vast hosts from their inland fastnesses three days before the spawning 
of the palolo worms, and feast upon the remains of these thrown up on the beach. the case may be, and 


spawn at certain phases of the moon, one or two 
species at new moon, and one at the first quarter. 
The reproductive activities of some seaweeds also 
seem to be governed by this agency. We all know, of 
course, of the effects of the “ pull’ of the moon on 
the tides. And it has been suggested that it is this 
tidal influence that determines the spawning of these 
different animals, but there are many animals which 
show a “ lunar periodicity” but which live down in 
water too deep to be affected by tides. 
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2. PRODUCING BOTH MALES AND FEMALES FROM A 
SEXLESS STOCK, THE TAIL-END OF WHICH PRODUCES 
A LARGE NUMBER OF SEGMENTS: THE MARINE WORM 
(MYRIANIDA), SHOWING (A) THE SEXLESS BODY OF TWENTY- 
TWO SEGMENTS; (B) A YOUNG MALE; AND (C) A YOUNG 
FEMALE, 
Marine worms present many and Often complicated modes of reproduc- 
tion, one of the most interesting examples being found in Myriamida, 
where the tail-end of the body is not crammed with efes and then 
cast off into the sea, but instead a large sexless individual produces 
from the hinder-half of the body a long series of new segments. 


It is both interesting and profitable to compare 
the mode of reproduction found in the palolo worms 
and some of the nereid worms of our Own seas, though 
none of them have yet 
been found to show lunar 
periodicity. But here 
their singular mode of 
reproduction is stressed. 
One of the most interest- 
ing examples of these 
is found in Myrianida 
(Fig. 2). Here the tail 
end of the body is not 
crammed with eggs and 
then cast off into the 
sea, but instead a large 
sexless individual produces 
from the hinder-half of 
the body a long series of 
new segments. After a 
time the hindmost of 
these, at its free end, 
produces a head and, 
rapidly attaining to sexual 
maturity, forthwith breaks 


adult male or female, as 


the group of segments 
next behind repeats the process till the whole taal is 
dispersed. This alternation of generations is frequently 
met with among the lower types of the animal kingdom 
and it presents some Curiously interesting forms 
among the marine worms. There are some which 
show a greater complexity than this instance ol 
Myrianida. In the palolo worm we seem to have the 
early stages in this strange mode of reproduction 
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MEETING THE THREAT OF AIR-BORNE INVASION IN BRITAIN: SU 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST 
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THE STANDARD GERMAN TROOP--CARRIER, THE JUNKERS Ju52” LOADED WITH © = 
AT LEAST 20 FULLY ARMED MEN IS CAPABLE OF LANDING WITH A RUN OF ONLY 300 YARDS. 
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ANOTHER FORM Of OBSTRUCTION BY MEANS OF MOUNDS 
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IF FELLED TREES ARE AUAMABLE WKSE MAY BE USD 
AS EMERGENCY OBSTRUCTIONS. BUT TREES SHOULD 
NEVER BE FELLED FOR THIS PURPOSE. 














LANDING FACILITIES; UT THE NAZIS DO NOT WESITAIE TO 
INTO WEDGES AND EVEN 


ere eet Se aa > YIEEL PND UNDER-CARRINGKS 1M SIDE-WIND LANDINGS. 





WIGH TREES RESTRICT SAFE 
LANDING IN SMALL FIELDS, CAUSING 











NAZI TROOP-CARRIERS, WHICH PLAYED A VITAL PART IN THE INVASION OF NORWAY AND HOLLAND, CAN CRASH-LAND IN R 
BY WHICH THEY CAN BE HINDERED OR S 


In the light of the aerial invasions which have so largely brought about the | might offer troop-carriers chances of emergency landings. Britain, with its wealth down 
submissions successively of Poland, Norway, Holland and Belgium, the menace of trees and ubiquitous hedges, provides many more natural obstacles than have surfac 
of the troop-carrying aeroplane- is a very real one to Britain. Various counter- been offered by the countries successively invaded by the Nazis. On the other legs. 
measures are possible which may have the effett of. thwarting the enemy's plans | hand, in the ruthless determination of the German High Command to carry out | unsca 
in this direction, one being to obstruct open country where troop-carriers could | its will, great risks are taken by the pilots of the troop-carriers 2nd many tactic 
land, and also arterial roads and, finally, rivers so that the big aircraft, carrying | ‘crash’ landings have been reported, when aircraft were brought down in very island 
their human loads of enemy soldiers, will be unable to alight without crashing. | restricted areas and smashed in ditches. Some even were brought down in side- | now 
On these pages we illustrate various means of obstructing such fields as | winds, and had their under-carriages wrenched off, while others were landed | hund: 
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SUGGESTED MEASURES FOR FOILING NAZI TROOP-CARRIERS. 


Artist G. H. Davis. 


>). ABTCR THE TROOP-CARRIER HAS DISCHARGED 11S MEN. BY THE USE OF ITS VARIABLE- PITCH 
“  RIRSCREWS IT CAN GET OFF IN WELL UNDER 400 YARDS. 
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FIELDS MAY, IN EMERGENCY, BE OBSTRUCTED BY* 
- JHE USE OF FARM’ WAGGONS AND IMPLEMENTS. — 
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HOSTILE TROOP-CARRYING 
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i> IN RELATIVELY SMALL SPACES. THESE DRAWINGS SHOW THEIR CAPABILITIES, AND SUGGEST A NUMBER OF WAYS 
2> OR STOPPED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


h down-wind and bumped and bounced over ploughed fields and similar rough | with the use of air-brakes, can reduce their run on alighting to three hundred 
e surfaces, oftentimes throwing their inmates in a heap and breaking arms and | yards and get off again in only a little more space after the troops have left 
r legs. Yet as long as a certain percentage of the men reached the invaded soil | them. The need therefore appears to be vital to place obstructions in the way 
t unscathed the demands of the Nazi generals were satisfied. Such desperate of such possible landings, either through trenching or the raising of effective 
y | tactics must, of course, also be anticipated in any attempted invasion of our own | obstacles, and it is gratifying to learn that steps are already being taken to 
y | island. Everywhere over the English countryside—surpassingly beautiful just this end. In many areas, particularly around Greater London, the defence of 
: | now in the full tide of summer—are open spaces, and each area of over two | open spaces was recently stated to be complete. Soldiers have been ploughing 


4 hundred square yards is a potential landing-field for Nazi troop-carriers, which, | up certain areas and trenches have been dug 
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Che World of the Theatre. 




















MAGIC AND MYSTERY. 


OOR Shakespeare has paid all the penalties of 
greatness, one of which is to be a magnet for 
cranks and bores. Oceans of theory have been 
sweeping for three and a half centuries over that bald 
head and impassive face—if we can accept the dull 
Droeshout portrait as his veritable image. A particular 
tide or wash of this speculation has mingled itself 
with the author's last play (‘‘ Henry VIII” is usually 
accepted as Shakespeare-patching-up-Fletcher), and 
into ‘‘ The Tempest’ all sorts of curious and sym- 
bolic meanings have been read, but not, I think, by 
Mr. John Gielgud, who is now appearing as Prospero 

at the Old Vic. 
It is perfectly obvious from the rest of the plays 


that Shakespeare was not much concerned with, 


mystical symbolism. He wrote plays because that 
was his way of living, and he wrote poetry because 
that was the habit of the time and also, to a supreme 
degree, his own way of thinking and feeling. He 
wrote “ The Tempest ” because a revel was needed to 
celebrate the marriage of the King’s daughter, and he 
was author-in-chief of the King’s theatrical company 
and therefore the proper person to bring forward 
such a play. 

He chose its place because the West Indies were 
“in the news” and strange tales of shipwrecked 
mariners were arriving in London and were being 
much discussed. It seems certain that Shakespeare 
saw a document written by one Strachey who was 
shipwrecked in Bermuda in 1609. There are many 
verbal parallels between this account of marine 
adventures and ‘‘ The Tempest.” Strachey, who 
had sailed with Gates, the new Governor of Virginia, 
spent a winter in Bermuda and enjoyed it, despite 
the reputation of the isle for being haunted. 

That the dramatist had begun to feel some ebb 
of health is probable; he saw his retirement at hand 
and it is not at all fanciful to suppose that Prospero’s 
farewell to his art also voices Shakespeare's farewell 
to the stage. But that is no reason for carrying fancy 
far further and reading all manner of philosophy into 
his creation of Caliban and Ariel. Caliban is a monster 
and the play is partly a Court masque. Court masq ues 
were full of grotesques and monsters, mock-satyrs, 
apes and the like, as Bacon’s ‘ Essay on Masques 
and Triumphs "’ makes abundantly clear. So there is 
nothing odd about Caliban’s appearance as the ogre 
of the piece, as there is nothing odd about Ariel's 


BELLA MALLEN (DIANA WYNYARD) AND HER 
HUSBAND, PAUL (ANTON WALBROOK), IN THE FILM 
VERSION OF PATRICK HAMILTON’S PLAY OF THE 
VICTORIAN ERA, ~*~ GASLIGHT,” WHICH OPENS AT 
THE ODEON ON JUNE 17. 
The eerie atmosphere has been retained, and one or two 
characters added to the macabre story of “ Gaslight,” in its 
film version. The gas in Mrs. Mallen’s room burns lower 
while Paul Mallen mysteriously explores the house next door, of 
which it transpires he holds the lease. His cruel efforts to 
prove Bella a kleptomaniac are designed to drive her mad. In 
their house an old woman was murdered years before, pre- 
sumably for her rubies. At the climax the murderer betrays 
himself by returning to seek the jewels he could not locate 
at the time of ’:is crime. 


appearance as the Good Fairy. To suppose 
that Shakespeare was trying to be profound 
about the forces of Darkness and of Light 
seems to me just nonsense. He was, in his 
usual way, trying to make an attractive 
entertainment and, because he was a poet, he 
filled it with an exquisite lyrical quality and so 
made it something greater than that—but not, 
if you please, an essay on the Nature of Evil, 


. a 


the Dualism of the Universe, etc., etc. Caliban is a good 
monster and good villain. Let us leave him at that. 

For these reasons ‘‘ The Tempest ’’ should be 
played—and is, on the whole, played at the Old Vic— 
as a matrimonial revel, plus topical romance, plus 
thing of beauty and not as something to be handled 
with awe, because it is the poet’s last intellectual and 
philosophical will and testament. Certain 
points are properly emphasised which 
are usually overlooked, such as Prospero’s 
real age. The father of a mere girl 
like Miranda was unlikely to be a 
white-haired dotard at a time when 
people married young. Mr. Gielgud 
rightly plays Prospero as a man in his 
forties, vigorous, sensible and sensitive. 
Born to the purple, he has, as Shakespeare 
plainly tells us, preferred the library and 
the arts (magical and _ natural) to 
affairs of State. He is a Renaissance 
Italian who has wandered in thought 
and in fact. Magic and alchemy were 
much in the mind of the time and 


ELLIE MAY ADAMS {GINGER ROGERS, RIGHT) WITH MAMIE 

(MARJORIE RAMBEAU) AND HOMER ADAMS (MILES MANDER), 

HER MOTHER AND DEGENERATE FATHER, IN AN AFFECTING 
SCENE FROM “ PRIMROSE PATH.” 


Prospero is fascinated by them. But he is no vulgar 
wizard and he is, as Mr. Gielgud proves, no bore. 

A great success is scored by Mr. Jack Hawkins 
as Caliban, for the reason that he plays the 
monster lustily and heartily as a monster, opens 
his lungs, and welcomes the fact that he is the 
villain of the piece. Shakespeare’s immense 
sympathy always made him give the devil his 
due. His villains are allowed their fair say and 
so modern criticism sometimes supposes that 
Shakespeare was on the side of his villains. This 
is surely nonsense. Shakespeare meant Shylock 
to be hissed and Caliban to be frightening. 
Having a gentle, just, and poetical mind he 
voiced their grievances, but he never meant 
their grievances to outweigh their wickedness. 

We may note in this production the finesse 
with which several smaller rdles are played, 
Mr. Lewis Casson’s dry Gonzalo, for example, 


BELLA MALLEN (DIANA WYNYARD) AND ROUGH, AN EX-POLICE- 


MAN 


WHO OWNS THE LIVERY STABLES ROUND THE CORNER 


(FRANK PETTINGELL), ON THE TRACK OF HER HUSBAND'S TRUE 


IDENTITY : A SCENE FROM “ GASLIGHT.” 





and a very neat piece of work by Mr. Andrew 

Cruikshank, an actor who always makes his part (and 
he gets some dull ones) vivid and fresh. Mr. Oliver 
Messel’s scenery has been much praised for its El Greco 
awesomeness. I do not see the Island that way myself, 
and the text shows that Shakespeare certainly 
thought of it as a greener and more pleasant land. 








































“PRIMROSE PATH,” AT THE GAUMONT, HAYMARKET. 
ED WALLACE (JOEL MCCREA) AND ELLIE MAY ADAMS 
(GINGER ROGERS), WHO LIVES IN PRIMROSE HILL, THE 
SHANTY-TOWN SECTION OF A COASTAL CITY DEPENDENT 
ON ITS FISH CANNERIES. 


Mr. Denis Ogden, who wrote ‘‘ The Peaceful Inn,” 
presented at the Duke of York’s, had bad luck in the 
timing of its presentation. He is a young dramatist 
and one likely to do well, for his dialogue is natural 
and his characters come alive. So if the difficulties 
of wartime should overwhelm a new author’s first 
piece, he must take it as part of the general misfortune 
and try again later. He, too, has turned to the West 
(no further, however, than Dartmoor) and made 
magic part of his matter. For ‘‘ The Peaceful Inn ”’ 
is also something of a mirage, which rises from the 
heather to house those who are running away from 
themselves and to cure them of their propensity 
to flight and the follies that have caused it. 
Indeed, Prospero might be its owner and Caliban 
the scullion. 

The magic and the moral instruction are mixed up 
with a murder story ; so the audience gets a little of 
everything, from the frankly frightful to the gently 
“fay.”’ The authors of ‘“‘ Dear Brutus’’ and “ The 
Dover Road’’ would both have written this play 
better, needless to say ; but many of our established 
dramatists would not have done it so well. Mr. Ogden 
will be prudent, I think, to cut out the magic in future 
and stick to men and women. He has shown that he 
can create them. 

The magic in the case of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Ghosts,’’ which 
was staged at the Duchess Theatre, should have been 
that of Madame Katina Paxinou, the Greek actress, 
whose tragic powers took judgment by storm when 
she played poetical tragedy here in modern Greek 
last year. She appeared now as Mrs. Alving, one of 
the renowned parts of Duse, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
and all the great ladies of the eighteen-nineties. Since 
that time we have profoundly altered our style of 
rendering Ibsen, who is performed now with less 
solemnity and with the naturalism and speed which we 
put into any piece of our own period. The grand 
manner has gone out. Madame Paxinou retained 
that manner and, moreover, she retained it in a 
language somewhat unfamiliar to herself. The result 
was a slow march up the crescendo of tragedy in 
Mrs. Alving’s home, slow but dignified, impressive, 
and potentially more moving than it ever actually 
became. Mr. Nicholas Hannen, as Pastor Manders, 
and Mr. Arthur Rigby, as the odious Engstrand, 
served her well. 

Ibsen, after his poetic youth, dealt in “ things of 
use and wont "’ until he reached the rather mysterious 
symbolism of his last plays. ‘‘ Ghosts ” belongs to 
his realistic phase, but it has a kind of magic, none the 
less, the magic which attaches to a perfectly told story. 
Our fathers deemed the subject insupportable ; we are 
wisely more tolerant. But nobody could deny that 
as a piece of stage narrative, with a steadily surging 
sense of doom, “‘ Ghosts "’ has a wonderful sway over 
out emotions of pity and fear , 
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oo ITIONS never die— 

the unsurpassed quality 
and generous character of 
“BLACK & WHITE” have 
never changed. They are 
sull looking at you across 
generations of knowledgeable 
men who made this fine 
whisky their first choice. 
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SOLE IMPORTERS: TWISS & BROWNINGS & HALLOWES LTD., 16 WATER LANE, LONDON, EC.3 
Have you tasted Queen Anne Scotch Whisky? 














QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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The elegance of a COLDAIR Refrig- 
erator... its gleaming white surfaces and 
restrained artistic chromium relief .. . 
affords a striking reflection of the quality 
of all G.E.C. products. It is unexcelled 
in the company of high class kitchen 
equipment . . . popular model, illustrated, 
DMD31, 3.23 cubic feet capacity, occupies 
a floor space of only 21} ins. by 21! ins., 
29 gns.... Other models up to 20 cubic 


feet capacity. 


MADE IN ENGLAND 
Sold by all Electrical Suppliers. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Sweet Memories of Devon 
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We got up early and walked across Exmoor and were fortunate We had often heard of Fingle Bridge as a famous beauty-spot, but 
enough to see a magnificent specimen of the wild red deer which none of us had ever been there. It was even lovelier than we had 
roam the forests and moors of this romantic part of Devon imagined,and we rested for a while on the bridge, feasting our eyes 
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The Whiteway Cyder apple orchards at Whimple, which Then we had a picnic lunch where the view was magnificent. 
are the largest in the World, were in full blossom and With our lunch we enjoyed the famous Whiteway brand of 
were a magnificent sight. We all loved the little white Sweet Sparkling Devonshire Cyder, which costs only 11}d. per 
pigs, which skipped about playfully under the trees flagon. The children had Cydrax (non-alcoholic) costing 10d. 





After lunch we saw hundreds of the shaggy little ponies which run The sun was sinking over the Cathedral when we got back 


wild over the solitudes of Dartmoor. The hills are very steep, but to Exeter. The peace and quiet of the Cathedral Close 
Whiteways’ DevonCyder isnot ‘heady’ and we felt quite safe driving provided a fitting end to a perfect day. Sweet memories of Devon 


Whiteways’ Cyders, Medium Sweet at 1lid. per Screw Quart Flagon (in local Counties 11d.) or Dry 
at 1/-, also Cydrax, non-alcoholic, at 10d., are obtainable from all Wine Merchants and Licensed 
Grocers. Cydrax is also stocked by most Grocers and Unlicensed Restaurants. Insist on 
WHITEWAYS’ which are genuine Devonshire Products, and REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 
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‘ECLIPSE SUPER BLADE 
forms the worlds best 
shaving combination 
RAZORS 2’6 to 10’6 
BLADES 3forl- . Sf 1’8 | 


walelel a mesg?) “a 


y JAMES NEILL & CO SHEFFIELD) LTD 








WAR WORKERS’ RISKS 


WARNING! Danger of Rapture and Strain 
in Services, A.R.P, A.F.S., Special Police 


Prevent Rupture, Fatigue, Chills 
Glorious Relief, Comfort! Ez 
14-DAYS' TRIAL. Popular Model, 3/9. 
be Luxe, sofver, better, 5/6, A.R.P. 
Service Model (Gasproof), 7/-. Adjust 
able Aeromesh Mayfair, 13/6. At Out 
fitters, Chemists, Sports Shops, or send 
pes: P.O. and waist sise to 


HURTLEY, Ltd. (Bex 31), 
ju Victoria Park Mills, KEIGHLEY. 


LITESOME FiTWESS UNDERWEAR 














% We invite YOU to make your trial 
of the Vibraphone. Write, ‘phone or 
call for free booklet desoribing this 
wonderful non-electrical aid. No 
wires, batteries or any attachments 

UROPEAN V On. 


Immediately behind Selfridges. 
‘Phone: Welbeci 


} 8055. 
50,000 NOW HEAR 


A¥YTER TESTING FOR ONE MONTH 





—— 


60 W¥ 





{yp 


bE 
Although Neweys make those snap fasteners ) in these times Neweys have to devote nearly 
that fasten your gas respirator cover .. . F all their output to hooks, eyes, snaps, buckles, 
although Neweys also make those slides that | slides, clips and other gadgets that fasten, for 


fasten the headpiece, and the snaps, buckles and other the Navy, Army, Air Force, A.F.S., A.R.P., and all 


devices that fasten together all the odds and ends of other Services, let us not mask the possibilities of 
anti-gas clothing (we counted up to fifty Newey fasten- what Neweys can do for you when this is all 
ings on one outfit and then gave it up)... although over . . . for, if it fastens, Neweys make it. 





Te jt fastest cd ake it 


NEWEY BROS. LIMITED - BREARLEY STREET - BIRMINGHAM 


Ripley Preston 








Favourites with Canadians 
British Consols 


An EXTRA MILD Virginia cigarette, as 
dependable as its name—Plain or cork tip. 


“EXPORT” cicarertes 


Made from the finest Virginia tobaccos 
with “Aquafuge” moistureproof paper. 


The MACDONALD TOBACCO COMPANY 


Canada’s largest independent Cigarette and Tobacco Manufacturers 

























Rare British Colonials. 

Selections sent on ap L 
T. ALLEN, 

Frinton-on-Sea, Essex. 
















ASK YOUR CHEMIST 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“HYGIENE ron WOMEN™ 


BY NURSE OREW 














ie, CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This 
Periodical is sold subject to the following con- 
ditions, namely, that it shall not, without the 
’ written consent of the publishers first given, be 

lent, re-sold, hired out, or otherwise disposed 

of by way of Frade except at the full retail 


price of 1s.; and that it ‘shall not be lent, 











PRODUCTS ; ee NE re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a 
‘ mM ININE HYGIE mutilated condition or in any unauthorised 
FOR FE eri ache cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as 4 
APPROVED BY DOCTORS part of any publication or advertising, hterary 

or pictorial matter whatsoever 





Vf you wish, write te NURSE DREW, VICTORIA HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C) 
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Baby has biceps 
as well as this 
Barnardo old 
boy. 


are helping— 
They have 2,401 old boys in H.M. Forces 


Will you kindly help to secure the 
‘Kitchen Front’’ for the 8,250 
children in the Homes ? 


10/- 


Cheques, etc. (crossed) should be made 
payable to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, and 
sent to 92 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.1. 


feeds one child 
for ten days. 


, Please help BARNARDO'S! 





The margin 
between Governmental 


demands for K.L.G. plugs and 





our maximum output is small: 








delays in fulfilling private orders 









are sometimes unavoidable, 





when they occur-we beg 


your indulgence. 


rea 

KL'+G SPARKING PLUGS ur. 
PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, 5.5. 
hee =: 


Nee 





Pin-Dot Worsted 
Suits 


G: ens 













E.. 64 guineas you 


can buy a pin-dot worsted 
suit to your exact measure- 
ments, in either blue or 
grey, tailored in advance. 
The material refuses to 
shine, crease or lose shape. 
6} guineas very thriftily 
spent. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 





103-113 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 @ LONDON AND PRINCIP AL CITIES 
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She Queen's Bays (2" DRAGOON GUARDS) 


The 3rd Regiment of Horse was raised in 1685. Called Princess of Wales’ Own 
Regiment of Horse in 1715; the Queen's Own Royal Regiment of Horse in 1729 
and the 2nd (Queen's) Regiment of Dragoon Guards in 1746. Ordered to be 
mounted on bay horses and called Queen's Bays in 1767. Qualities common 
only to a particularly fine strain of horses, gave a name to the regiment. 


tous ~=HIGHLAND QUEEN 


Grand GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
Mga, ; owes its distinction to qualities common only to the very fine 
| Mlacdernaled ville St whiskies of which it is blended — mellowness and flavour induced 


Sernsens unites 
_ Yor Guor atl by age. 
saree? These exceptional whiskies are the product of long established 


distilleries owned by the largest independent distillers in Scotland. 





MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH; EDINBURGH, also GLASGOW and LONDON 


























The 


PREMIER} HIARROGATE 


SPA is Britain’s Spa supreme for 
HOTEL HEALTH AND HOLIDAY 


Gecumte.  Lemnstuen Potente Sotis The ‘‘All Inclusive Cure ’’ Scheme 
provides you with Medical Attention, 





Special Diets for Visitors 


taking the Cure Waters, and all treatments at 


ts i Se ibs ad Two Squash Courts. Tennis Courts 
HOTEL MAJESTIC Fin ot Med 
FS BAR 4 BAL - Take a Cure and Holiday this Year! 


a ARROGATE TRAVEL BY RAIL 


Telephone: 2261 oo" Monthly Return Tickets—Any train, Any day, From Anywhere 
it rite Manager for Free literature from B. Wilshere, Information Bureau 


Telegrams: *' Majestic, Harrogate” a ae 
Illustrated Tariff 
SETAE ERENT TR CR RR a 
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